but for our very existence as a people? 


Have I stopped putting my personal profit 
above the national interest? 


Am I willing to use my spare time (I do have 
to make a living) to cooperate in civilian de- 
fense work? 


Am I determined (a) to stop grumbling about 
the job that’s being done when I’m not sure 
of my facts, and (b) to send constructive sug- 
gestions to the proper authorities? 


Am I being as careful as I can be about repeat- 
ing groundless rumors that might obstruct the 
work or help the enemy? 


6. 


How Can I Help Win This War? 


Do I realize we are fighting, not for conquest, 


Am I doing everything possible to economize 
in my use of essential matérials—tubber, oil, 
electricity, etc.? 


Am I trying to save waste materials—paper, 
tin cans, metal tubes, etc.—and to facilitate 
their collection by segregating them from 
other waste? 


Am I buying War Bonds to the limit of my 
ability? 


Am I contributing as much as possible to the 
Red Cross and other welfare organizations 
which need funds now more than ever? 


Do I always and ever remember Pearl Harbor 
and my pledge to help pay back this treach- 


erous assault a thousand times? 


There isn’t much doubt about the size of the job ahead of us. Or the fact that fime is sho 


There isn’t the slightest doubt that the job will be finished faster if we all know what we are doing. And why. 


Right here are some of the facts. 


Hew mach robber do we ase in U.$.7 


Last year our civilian uses, alone, 
amounted:to more than half the world’s 
supply of crude. U.S. consumers took 
about 700 thousand tons, while 70 thou- 
sand were going to the military. 


Where did we get it? 


Well, 97% of it came from areas now 
controlled by Japan. We got 80% of all 
our crude from Malaya and Dutch In- 
dies, rest from Thailand, Borneo, etc. 
Only trifle from Mexico, South America. 


How much are we going to need? 


Cutting civilian use to 150 thousand 
tons this year, and less in 1943-44, we're 
still going to need 655 thousand tons 
this year . ... nearly a million tons in 
each of next two years. 


Don't we have any reserves? 


Yes, the stockpile is somewhere between 
600 and 700 thousand tons. We began 
it in 1939, but the last shipload is now 
on its way from the Dutch Indies. 

We have another kind of reserve . . . 
reclaim. Some estimate we can get 500 
thousand tons a year (we’re now re- 
claiming 315 thousand) but there are 
two rubs: A certain amount of crude 
must be mixed in with the scrap... 
and the uses of reclaim are limited. 


How about the synthetic sources? 
This one is iffy. 
Last year’s synthetic production was 12,- 
000 tons, this year’s best will be 25,000. 
A month ago the hope was for a 
synthetic production of 165 thousand in 
1943, 362 thousand in 1944. Today that 
bogey has had to be raised to 300 thou- 
sand in ’43, 600 thousand in 1944. 
Leon Henderson says it will require 
a miracle to make this bogey either year. 


Why? 
We start almost from scratch. First, the 


plants have to be built. Machinery. Men 
have to be trained. Chemical output 
boosted. We'll get the synthetic (Buna) 
from butadiene, and that in turn comes 
from alcohol, petroleum, or by-product 
gasses. If we get even the hoped-for 
butadiene, it will be a miracle . . . but 
that strange story (BW March 14) is 
too long for telling here. 


Aren't there ether substitutes? 
Yes, there’s guayule. (gwa-yule) There’s 
even talk about goldenrod, milkweed, 
rabbit brush, and dandelion. There may 
be a miracle here, but no sign of it yet. 
Guayule is a hope, however. It’s most- 
ly in Mexico and California, and is not 
new. In 1912 production ran to 10 thou- 
sand tons . . . but 1942’s will be only 7 
thousand. Price held it back. The hope 
in guayule is slender because it takes two 
years to get anything from the plant, 
seven years to get maximum. There are 
not too many seeds available, either. 
Long, war, . . . maybe. Short war, ... 
not much good. 


Well,...maybe we can do without rubber. 
If you’re talking about 28 million auto- 
mobiles on Sunday afternoon, maybe 
you're right. If you’re talking about tank 
treads and gas masks and airplane tires, 
you’d better guess again. The military 
estimates are already low . .. they can’t 
be pared any more. 

These are some things civilians are 
going to do without: 


sponges gloves 

bath mats stoppers 
cushions tire patches 
floor tiles girdles 


So far, these are some things (reclaim) 
civilians will continue to get: 


heels weather strip 
arden hose auto parts 

an belts fire extinguisher 
friction tape hose 


“Wherever you find it, you find a business man... well informed.” 
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Right now, we are doing something about rubber; it's one of the biggest war-subjects. Right now you might be-hazy on 


All are from recent issues of Business Week and all are extracts. If they help to set you straight, they help to win this w, 
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We tires at all? 


We have 28 million automobiles. Best 
hope is to keep 7¥2 million in opera- 
tion over next three years. Even Class A 
trucks and cars, using reclaim, may have 
to be cut further. Defense workers are in 
Class B and they’re included in that 
7¥% million. 


Now that we knew, can't we 

boost that 74 by taking care? 

Yes, we could. But Golden Gate Bridge 
traffic was up 9% over January of a year 
ago. George Washington and Holland 
Tunnels up 7%. AAA requests for tour- 
ist information is running ahead of 1941. 


Then the figure picture is net so good 
Here it is, as Leon Henderson sees it: 


UNITED NATIONS CRUDE RUBBER OUTLOOK 
(figures in thousands of tons) 


Supply 1942 1943 1944 
Stockpile 693 496 «(147 
Imports 434 135 8B 
Synthetic Rubber 25 300 «600 
U.S. Crown Guayule 1 5 

1,152 932 850 

Demand 
U.S. Military, Lend-Lease 307 463 463 
USS. Civilian 150 «123123 
Export 199 = 199 199 

656 785 785 

Result 

Supply Minus Demand 496 147 _ 65 


* * * 


More facts on other war-important sub- 
jects are to follow. If they are helpful to 
you, watch for them. Of course, there 
are more, on more subjects, every week 
in Business Week. 


*% * Advertising fact: Business Week is glad 
to report advertising to industry and manage 
ment generally UP for first 3 months of 1942. 


Business Week's gain is 72 
poges over record-breaking - BUSINES: 
WEEK 


1941. Advertisers are making 
sure needed information gets 
to Management-men, 
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m “VO MANUFACTURER CAN AFFORD TO ENTER 
INTO THE POST-WAR PERIOD WITHOUT 
ALL THE GOOD WILL HE CAN POSSIBLY LAY UP’’ 
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at Says CARLE C. CONWAY 
nd Chairman of the Board, 
ur- CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
Hl. 
it: “We recognize fully that no human being finally, with the name of the company en- 
is SO wise or so shrewd that he can forecast graved in letters of good will on the mind of 
0K a ; —- 
what the social and economic conditions its public, its customers, and its prospects. 
M4 governing business may be when the emer- n o 
; Management generally is recognizing that 
4 gency 1s over 
98 ve 
0 whatever conditions may be after the emer- 
5 “All that intelligent management can do is gency, they certainly are going to be tough, 
- to emerge with plants ready to produce at and no manufacturer, however experienced 
(63 the lowest possible competitive cost, with its or well established, can afford to enter into 
we present products improved by research and the post-war period without all the good will 
785 new products planned and tested; and, he can possibly lay up.” 
65 (AAAA-ANA Joint Meeting, November 14, 1941) 
%& To the great names in American business whose continued advertising is a flaming symbol of faith 
b- in America’s future . . . whose fortitude in total war adds another shout of defiance to the enemies 
ie of free American enterprise and democracy .. . this space is dedicated by The Nation's Station. 
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THE NATION'S MOST MERCHANDISE-ABLE STATION 
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“Batter Upt” 


Field men of Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van 
Wert, Ohio, combined baseball with “Information Please’ at the 
annual conference. Thereby they absorbed valuable sales informa- 
tion while having a snort of fun. 


Several weeks before the conference a list of 27 questions on 
sales problems was sent to each special agent. They were told 
that the list would form the basis of prize awards (so they'd 
better bone up), but not how questions would be asked. Next 
each man was assigned to one of three teams, the “Central 
Maulers,” ‘Manufacturers Sluggers” and ‘Mutual Wildcats.” 


As the men came in to the meeting a week or so later they 
were given a baseball cap and a hollow rubber ball. Each ball 
had been slit and a slip of paper containing one of the 27 ques- 
tions was inserted in it. With Agency Secretary H. A. Kern 
acting as ‘sports commentator,’ and President L. G. Purmort and 
two other executives as umpires, the first batter was called to the 
plate. 


When the first man from team No. 1 took his place, the first 
player on team No. 2 tossed his rubber ball at the ‘‘batter.’’ The 
latter caught the ball, took out the question enclosed and had three 
minutes to answer it. If he answered correctly he scored a home 
run. A 75% correct answer counted as a three-base hit, etc. A 
complete miss was scored as a strike out. 


After this result was posted on the scoreboard, the first batter 
took a seat on the bench and first man up for No. 2 team stepped 
to the plate. He “swung” at the ball tossed by top man on team 
No. 3's line-up. Following this sequence, No. 3 team’s first man 
took his “cuts” with the ball being tossed by the original batter 
for team No. 1. 


H. A. Kern, agency secretary of Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co., awards the prize—War Savings Stamps—to Team 
Captain Don Miller, branch manager, and his gang of sluggers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT. published semi-monthly 2 
f nth and twentieth; copyright April 20, 1942, by 


Three batters, one for each team, comprised an inning. One 
two and three-base hits stayed on the scoreboard and could be 
driven in by succeeding batters. At the end of nine innings cores 
were totaled and every player on the winning team received prizes 
of War Savings Stamps. Free scope was allowed for kiiding 
pitchers, batters and umpires. Rivalry and enthusiasm ran high, 
It's a safe bet that sales information Central officials wanted to 
impress on the men sank in deeper than if it had been imparted 
with flubdub and formality. 


The company has no patent on the idea; so if you want to 
put your boys to clouting and hurling the old pill, it’s al! right 
with Central. 


Man-Marketing Clinic 


To check up on the white-collar unemployment situation, we 
dropped in on the Man-Marketing Clinic at the Advertising Club 
in New York. In case you hadn't heard, the Clinic is the brain 
child of S. W. Edlund, who thought up the idea during the dark 
days of the depression. There are now about 30 Man-Marketing 
Clinics (women allowed too) in the U. S., including two in New 
York, one at the Advertising Club and the other at the Engineers 
Club. 


Mr. Edlund, now a management counselor and formerly presi- 
dent of Lifesavers, Inc., has always been interested in other peo- 
ple’s vocational problems. Back in the early 1930's he found him- 
self giving so much time to his hobby that it used up most of 
his leisure and crowded into his business life. As a result, in 
1935 he asked the Sales Executives. Club to sponsor a series of 
get-togethers for the jobless, at which they could talk over their 
problems, practice interviewing one another, read and criticize one 
another's letters of application, exchange useful tips—in other 
words, act as their own job-finding clearing house. The plan 
worked, and a system evolved, about which Mr. Edlund wrote a 
book, entitled “Pick Your Job and Land It” (published by 
Prentice-Hall ). 


Other communities heard about the Clinics and started their 
own, most of them using the Edlund book as a model. Prentice- 
Hall helped to keep the ball rolling by issuing a pamphlet on 
how to start a clinic. Mr. and Mrs. Edlund now conduct the Clinic 
at the Engineers Club. Those in charge at the one sponsored by 
the Advertising Club are John H. Ryder (advertising agency), 
Ruth Larison (advertising) and Mary Riddle (industrial con- 
sultant). 


In some sections, near defense industry areas, the Clinics have 
become rather inactive, but the two in New York are well attended 
and have plenty of problems put before them each week. Sales- 
men, people who have been “blitzed” (the Clinic's expression) 
out of their jobs by priorities, public relations men, older women, 
export and import people — these are today’s jobseekers. But 
attendance is not limited to jobseekers. Those who have found 
work through the Clinic often continue to come. Business men 
and women interested in personnel problems attend, offering help- 
ful advice and sometimes offering jobs to likely contenders. It 
has even been whispered that lonely souls make a practice of 
dropping in, as a stimulating and profitable way of spending an 
evening. 


The job-hunter gets up and states his problem, sometimes read- 
ing a letter of application he intends sending to prospective em- 
ployers, sometimes merely reciting his business history. After hear- 
ing him, the audience criticizes, offers suggestions, sometimes even 
helps him decide to change careers. Frequently it suggests that 
he prepare a “selling instrument” or portfolio, dramatizing the 
“product” (himself). Each week there are persons getting UP 
to thank the Clinic for having helped them find jobs, and there 
are usually some who read their revised letters of application, 
show their portfolios, or otherwise report on progress and asx 
for further suggestions. There is no charge for the Clinic's serv 
ices. Each applicant is supposed to read the Edlund book, so bt 
will know the ABC’s of job-hunting and not waste the aucrence> 


Subscription price $4. yy 
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IN MILWAUKEE 


ILWAUKEE buys about 10,000,000 pounds 

of package coffee annually, according to the 
Consumer Analysis. The 1942 Analysis shows 
this volume divided among 115 brands—but two 
brands — Eight O’clock and Hills Bros, — get 
52.8% of all the business. 


Both of these brands use newspapers as their 
basic medium. They use more newspaper adver- 
tising more often. They stick to the oft proven 
success formula of telling about a good product 
week after week, year after year, in The Milwau- 
kee Journal—the newspaper in which more than 
88% of all Milwaukee families do their shopping. 


How economically this can be done is evidenced 
by the fact that 560 lines in The Journal every 
week for 52 weeks costs less than one cent per 
pound of coffee (approximately 3%) for any 
advertiser getting 15% of the market volume. 


If you haven’t seen the 1942 Consumer Analysis, 
ask us to send a copy. It’s our 19th annual survey 
—and this year’s is the best and most complete. 
Check through the different classifications and 
note the brands which lead in consumer preference. 
Case after case proves the point that newspaper 
advertising makes the “best sellers” in Milwaukee. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
> TEIRST BY MERIT IE 
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patsutte MARKET FACTS—ONE NEWSPAPER COVER- 
Anal _\| AGE—"BOOM TOWN" CONDITIONS MAKE 
\\ anil MILWAUKEE THE "ACID TEST’ MARKET 
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RETAIL SALES IN 
O ) “BOOM TOWNS" 


War orders alone don’t indicate a boom 
town. Big percentage gains in a little 
market mean little in sales volume. It’s 
retail sales in the big markets, the volume 
and gains in goods actually going over 
the counter which provides the true 
guide to the markets offering greatest 
sales opportunities. 


Per Cent of Gains in Department Store 
Sales Compared to a Year Ago 
(Source: Federal Reserve Report, March 24) 


February, Two Months, Year, 
1942 1942 1941 
Baltimore ..... 37% 41% 20% 
MILWAUKEE. 31 36 21 
Cleveland ... 30 40 22 
Philadelphia .. 30 37 16 
ee 28 36 2 
St. Louis ..... 25 34 17 
Los Angeles... 21 24 16 
Newark ...... 21 29 12 
San Francisco.. 20 18 V1 
Pittsburgh ... 17 32 16 
Boston... .. 15 28 12 
Chicago ...... 14 25 10 


As these figures indicate, Milwaukee has 
had more than its share of war orders. 
Factory payrolls—now nearly $6,000,- 
000 weekly in metropolitan 
Milwaukee alone — have 
doubled in two years. And one 
newspaper reaches 88% of all 
families—wage earners as well 
as factory owners. 


Did you 
get your 
Copies r 


You have received your regular copy 
of the 1942 SALES MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 
You’ve had time to look it over care- 
fully, to appreciate its value in spot- 
lighting the nation’s best markets 
and indicating their relative import- 
ance. You have probably made good 


use of the data already. 


It’s your copy. You’ve made up your 
mind on that. But what about other 
key men in your organization, espe- 
cially those in branch offices? Today 
especially, with effective buying in- 
come smashing previous records, 
with competition racing to stake off 
the best potentialities, utmost dis- 
patch in the launching of sales drives 
is the order of the day . . . and your 
men need the SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER within arm’s reach, avail- 
able for immediate reference at all 


times. 


Order Today to Insure Getting As 
Many Copies As You Need 


PRICE, $1 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 


time making elementary mistakes. Few buy the book, but ; 
everyone rents it, each clinic having its own renting plan 


At the Advertising Club you see a good cross-section of “ew 
York business life—from stenographers to $25,000-a-year «~<cy. 
tives. 


The theory behind the Clinics is that “We are our bro hers’ 
keepers,” and it works. 


Slinky. Stinky 


Juke-boxes, pin ball machines and a hodge-podge of similar 
amusement contraptions have been forbidden for the duration be. 
cause we can get along without them better than we can without 
planes. But there’s nothing to stop dealers in wares for carnivals 
and penny arcades from patching and modernizing their machines, 
if they don’t use precious metal. 


In a recent issue of Billboard, trade journal, Bob Bannister, of 
Detroit, tells how to convert “Chicken Sams’ for more profits. A 
“Chicken Sam” is a shooting gallery character at whom customers 
aim “ray guns.’’ He’s a much more popular target than the old 
time bull's eye. Now, however, Chicken Sam is a back number. 
Hark to the restrained prose of Mr. Bannister: 


Gun Operators: Remember Pearl Harbor! Well, we're bomb- 
ing high prices and long profits right out of the picture for 
you. Here’s the hottest Chicken Sam conversion ever offered. 
Color !—Action !—Timeliness! and a 


“Shoot that Rat!” 


Appeal which forces young and old to pick up a Ray Gun 
and shoot !—shoot !—shoot! 


Not $15—Not $12.95—But Only $7.95 


Complete with new colorful backgrounds and two slinky, 
stinky Jap knife-wielders with broad yellow stripes down their 
backs trying to sneak up on two United States Marines. Player 
must hit them to save the Marines from a stab in the back. 


Sometimes SM’s editors opine that they are in a hum-drum 
branch of what is laughingly called literature. Think of being a 
copywriter for the boisterous Mr. Bannister. There's a job with 
crash-zing-boom in it! 


But Not at a Snail’s Pace 


Until the outbreak of the war, Antimo Puca had a thriving 
business selling snails imported from French Morocco. Never 
touch them, did you say? Thousands of Latin people in New 
York City who are currently pining for this native dish, will tell 
you that you are missing one of the finest table delicacies. You 
boil them, and pour tomato sauce on them, and boy oh boy. 


Mr. Puca operated one of the three establishments in New 
York which imported the snails. He originally owned a pushcart 
on the lower east side of New York. Two of his chief wares were 
snails and cipalini (Italian onions). Eventually, having built a 
large trade, he went into business for himself. 


Arrangements were made with an export company in French 
Morocco to ship him large crates of snails regularly. On their 
arrival, the snails had to be cleaned, and sorted. Young Arnold 
Puca (son of the owner) explains that there is a very definite art 
in sorting and cleaning snails . . . an art which just anybody cant 
learn. 


But even snails and onions are snarled up in the war. With 
the outbreak of the conflict, with the fall of Free France, the 
exporting of both products practically ceased. The last shipment 
of snails arrived over a year ago; one lean shipment of cipalini 
came through recently. 


To stay in business, Mr, Puca was forced to take on additional 
lines. Like any good business man, he sought and found products 
which would appeal to the same people who wanted snails and 
cipalini. Today, the Antimo Puca Co. is successfully selling 
tomatoes, tomato paste, olives, and olive oil from California, 


cheese from Argentina. 


“But,” says Arnold Puca, “my pop really enjoyed selling snails 
and cipalini much more. Somehow they seemed to be interesting 
to sell.” 
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+ we shouldn’t mention it... It 
nad : seems almost unpatriotic to bring up the subject 
m . or should we apologize? ... Well, anyway 
Metropolitan Group comics did have a 25% 
rench increase in billing the first quarter of 1942! ... 
their Despite the uncertain times, more advertisers are 
rnold realizing what a great medium Metropolitan 
te — comics really are! ... Details? ... 
= METROPOLITAN Group: Baltimore Sun, 
Boston Globe, Boston Herald, Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
With press, Chicago Tribune, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
e, the Des Moines Register, Detroit News, Detroit Free 
ipment Press, Milwaukee Journal, Minneapolis Tribune 
ipaliat & Star Journal, New York News, New York 
Herald Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, Pitts- 
jitional burgh Press, Providence Journal, Rochester 
roducts Democrat & Chronicle, St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
ils ane crat, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Paul Pioneer 
selling Press, Springfield Union & Republican, Syracuse 
—" Post-Standard, Washington Star, Washington 
re Chicago, Tribune Tower; Detroit, New 
> snails Center Bldg. ; San Francisco, 155 Montgomery St., and 
resting 220 East g2nd St., New York. 
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We Print Without Comment 


AT THE GENERAL FOODS annual stockholders meet- 
ing April 8, Colby M. Chester pointed out many of the 
company’s war problems, and then, reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


‘Despite these and other war difficulties, Mr. Ches- 
ter told the several hundred stockholders present, 
General Foods does not anticipate any halt in its sales 
and advertising program 


“If these salaries (of chief administrative officers ) 
were eliminated, nearly 90% of ‘savings’ would go to 
taxes under the proposed Treasury bill.” 


What Kind of Advertising? 


CRITICISM OF CURRENT ADVERTISING has come 
from both within and without advertising circles. Flag- 
waving advertisers were lambasted recently by Arthur Price, 
mail-order sales manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., before 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Club, and his blasts 
were even more resounding than those which have come 
from Washington. He cracked down first on the type of 
institutional advertisement showing American planes and 
other instruments winning the war, thanks to Zilch’s Bolts 
and Nuts. Then he went after the makers of many prod- 
ucts far removed from the war effort, but who try to work 
out a spurious connection with the war. 

Naturally in the initial months of war there is bound 
to be a lot of confusion and misunderstanding as to the 
function of advertising, and the type of advertising which 
is going to be best either for the company or the country. 
The General Electric Co. has conducted a nation-wide con- 
sumer survey to determine what types of advertising reg- 
ister most happily and convincingly with advertisers today, 
and a feature article in the May 1 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT by Mr. R. C. Peare, manager of GE’s publicity 
department, will present some startling—and highly sig- 
nificant and valuable—conclusions. 

We're not going to anticipate what Mr. Peare is going 
to say, except for this little hint: Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
‘xpect every manufacturer to join wholeheartedly in win- 
ning the war. He and she feel that *hey are asked to make 
sactifices—even to sacrificing their /i+es—and so they react 
unfavorably toward advertisers who make too much of a 
point about their sacrifices. 

A splendid series of business paper advertisements ap- 
pearing in SALES MANAGEMENT and other magazines has 
been developed by Chick Allison, promotion manager of 
Station WLW, Cincinnati. He went to the heads of a 
group of companies spending a million dollars or more 
for advertising in 1941 and asked them what functions— 


especial | new functions—they expect advertising to per- 
form for them during the war. The answers have been 
whipped into a series of informative pages which will con- 
‘ain the true plans of the top executives of big companies 
= will dramatize, for the benefit of all business, the fact 
ola ‘using is a vital part of the fundamental economy 


pcople, and not just a means of increasing the sale 
O cOnsuimer goods. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 20, 1942: 


Isaiah Saw It Coming 


SPEAKING OF SACRIFICES, my friend Arthur Hirose, 
of McCall's Magazine, happened to pick up a Gideon Bible 
in a Chicago hotel room and in the third chapter of Isaiah 
verses 18 to 24 he discovered a prophetic vision of the 
United States of America, year 1942. What has happened 
to tires, to girdies, and a host of other things was foretold 
several thousand years ago in these words: 


18. In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, 

19. The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, 

20. The bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the head- 

bands, and the tablets, and the earrings, 

1. The rings, and nose jewels, 

2. The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 

wimples, and the crisping pins, 

23. The glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the veils 

24. And it shall come to pass, that instead of sweet smell there 
shall be stink; and instead of a girdle a rent; and instead of 
well set hair, baldness; and instead of a stomacher a girding 
of sackcloth; and burning instead of beauty. 


Should Profits Be Fat? 


THE PUBLIC MAY BE UNGRATEFUL—but large seg- 
ments do not react happily toward the ‘‘we are winning the 
war for you” type of advertising. The man on the street and 
his wife, and especially the boys and girls in colleges and the 
representatives in Washington, are just cynical enough to ar- 
gue that the company probably is making a big fat profit out 
of war contracts and doesn’t deserve any particular praise. 
Sure, ‘hey forget that the company is giving up its peace- 
time business and may find after the war is over that it 
has lost its old customers, but people are that way, you 
know. We are none of us bright encugh to have a very 
clear picture of the kind of domestic economy we are 
going to have after the war, but even a ninth rate prophet 
will be right if he predicts a high degree of socialization, 
or at least Government control, if American business is 
indicted, and proved guilty, of making more money dur- 
ing the war than it made in normal years. 

The airlines are showing enlighted selfishness in be- 
coming dollar-a-year workers for the Government during 
the duration. They are going to get one dollar, plus actual 
costs, for operating the 85 planes they are turning over to 
the Government and which in turn are to be leased back 
to the industry. The lines will use them to carry Army 
personnel and freight trafic. While the loss of one- 
quarter of the planes may cut deeply into their civilian 
business and thus into revenues, they will be permitted to 
continue under private control, with every indication. that 
they will come through the war with their organizations 
intact. 

The directors of the Wayne Pump Co. on March 16 
took a significant step when they voted to restrict war 
profits by refunding to the United States Government any 
net profits, above taxes, for the current fiscal year, which 
exceed the firm’s annual net profit average for the last 
five years, after taxes. Ben F. Geyer, president, said, “We 
are not interested in making any profits in excess of normal 
profits and we are even willing to sacrifice normal profits 
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if that be necessary. Our sole motivation is to help Uncle 
Sam win the war as quickly as possible and return to peace- 
ful pursuits.” There isn't likely to be socialization after 
the war if that type of spirit becomes common among com- 
panies presently devoting their energies to war work. 


Significant Shorts 


How’s the Farmer Doing? The most recent bulletin 
from the Department of Agriculture states that the far- 
mer’s income from farm marketings in February was 47% 
more than in the same month last year . . . According to 
statisticians of the Mid-West Farm Paper Unit the Amer- 
can farmers in 1941 had in “Buying Power of Spendable 
Income,’ which means farm cash income less taxes, inter- 
est, wages, rent, and materials needed for farm operation 
—nearly one-third more than in 1929, and 27% more 
than in 1919, which was the best year of the World War I 
period. 


Is This a Significant Trend? SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
April 10 Survey of Buying Power, now in your hands (and 
being used, we hope) hit a new all-time high in advertis- 
ing volume, exceeding the 1941 issue by 1.7%. While 
this is unquestionably more significant to the publishers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT than to the readers, yet the advertis- 
ing revenue does provide a tidy wherewithal for giving 
you, Mr. Reader, a quality of news and feature articles we 
think you want and deserve. 


Will They Walk a Mile? Studies of the A. C. Nielsen 
Co. show that in 1940 33% of the urban families in the 
central states passed the nearest drug store in order to 
satisfy some particular preference such as price, quality, 
or service Offered at a more distant store, and that similarly 
39% did not trade regularly with the nearest grocery store. 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT OUR JOB 
IN HELPING 


TOWIN THE WAR 


WICRUIRE SPENCER 
STELL COMPANY 


Joe Doakes and His Part in Winning the War 


Many patriotic workers are low in morale because they think 
they're slackers if they’re not in the Army; it is management's 
duty to show them the importance of their contribution. It’s 
especially important in large companies with plants slung 
across the back of the nation. The workers in mass-production 
factories often know little about the finished product in their 
own factory, nothing about what goes on in other plants of the 
company. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. solves it in a profusely 
illustrated book showing the war materials made in their 
plants in Buffalo, Clinton, Mass., Worcester, Palmer, Mass., 
Blue Island, Ill, and Mt. Wolf, Pa. One warning about such 
booklets: don’t be too precise about telling just what is being 
made where unless you've checked the copy with the Office of 
Censorship in Washington. 
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Frequent use of the automobile is clearly reflected in these 
showings and any restriction in the use of the family car 
or in availability of delivery service may be expecte) to 
favor the small town and neighborhood stores. A ‘ile 
is a long walk to a person accustomed to habitual depend. 
ence on automobile transportation. 


Are You Rationing Your Dealers? Many marufac- 
turers are puzzled on how to distribute their restricted 
civilian output. The most realistic, and the most selfish, 
way of looking at it seems to be this: That in most com- 
panies 90% of the profits and 70% of the volume in 
nor-nal years comes from 20 to 30% of the retail accounts, 
The logical conclusion would seem to be that the better 
dealers should be favored in any rationing plan, thus 
holding them for post-war markets . . . A recently com- 
pleted manufacturers’ shortage survey conducted by Dun 
& Bradstreet shows that 32% of those answering were sell- 
ing only their old customers, 24% were selling the better 
credit risks, 15% were apportioning materials available 
according to previous orders, 9% were shipping on a first 
come, first served, basis, with the 20% remaining being 
guided by a variety of reasons and policies. 


Before You Sell Any Automobiles: If you can't 
use your automobiles, there is a temptation to sell them, 
but remember that when the war is over, new tires will 
be available much more quickly than a new car . . . Olds- 
mobile is pointing out in current newspaper advertisements 
that new 1942 Oldsmobiles are for sale to a selected group 
of people including “traveling salesmen of food or med- 
ical supplies; or of machinery or equipment for farms, 
factories, mines, oil wells, lumber camps or similar pro- 
ductive establishments.” They are classed as contributing 
to the war effort, and may secure certificates of purchase 
from local rationing boards. 


Many Retailers Closing Up: What has happened in 
England seems to be happening here. Small independent 
retailers in England have beenespecially hard hit by war 
time dislocations and every month throughout the British 
Isles there is a smaller number of retailers than in the pre- 
vious month. In Glasgow, for example, a city which has 
not been abnormally hit by the war, there was a decline of 
25% in the number of retail establishments in 1941 as 
compared with 1940. Now it’s beginning to happen here, 
with gasoline station operators among the first casualties. 
Just before Pearl Harbor there were more than 400,000 
retail outlets for oil products in the United States. With 
very few big profit lines left to sell, such as tires and 
tubes, and restrictions on the amount of gasoline available 
on both coasts, many stations have already closed up, others 
are on the way. The industry, however, regards it as 4 
healthy sign, since station outlets have been over-expanded. 


Purchasing Power of Women: In a current promotion 
piece the Woman’s Home Companion calls attention to the 
fact that as War takes the men, the women are left more 
completely than ever to run the home. It used to be said 
that women make 85% of the family purchases. Wonder 
what the percentage is now, with the “hard goods,” such 
as postal which the men influenced, now unavailable? 


Lease-Lend for Sales Executives: It’s almost 1m 
possible for a magazine to keep up with Government rul- 
ings. That lease-lend idea suggested by Mr. Mohrhusen, 
and outlined in the April 1 issue, sounded right when 
it was submitted, and when the magazine went to bed, but 
it was sour by the time the magazine came out of the bind: 
ery because an expansion of the ruling on office machines 
now prevents owner-users, as well as dealers, from trans: 
ferring such machines as typewriters. . 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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MENT 


Gardiner Kemp 


Cart W. GARDINER is appointed general sales manager of 

Schnefel Bros. Corp., Newark, N. J., manufacturers and dis- 

tributors of La Cross manicure implements and preparations. 

He joined the company in 1929. For the past several years 
he has been the advertising and assistant sales manager. 


A. N. Kemp succeeds C. R. Smith as president of American 

\irlines, Inc.. New York. Mr. Smith has resigned to serve as 

an officer in the U. S. Army Air Forces. Mr. Kemp has been 

a director of American since April, 1941. He is president of 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance, Los Angeles, which has given 
him leave of absence for the duration. 


NEWS 


Pattison 


Jaeger 


\ucust H. Jarcer, president of the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club, has been made head of the newly organized utilities 
division of Edison G. E. (Hotpoint) Appliance Co., Chicago. 
is job is to prepare for post-war distribution of Hotpoint 
Products in cooperation with utilities and distributors. 
E. corr Pattison, account executive of G. M. Basford Adver- 
lising \<eney, N. Y., for the past seven years, has been elected 
President of the Industrial Advertising Association of New 
York, Inc. He was formerly IAA first vice-president. From 
1932 to "35 he was asst. ad mgr. of Mathieson Alkali Works. 
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Criswell Ragona 

Wittram T. Criswewt, vice-president of Ralph C. Coxhead 

Corp., New York, manufacturers of the Vari-Typer composing 

machine, has been placed in charge of the company’s national 

sales. He has been with the company since 1921, and was 
elected a vice-president last year. 


ArTHUR Racona, president of D’Aragon Advertising Agency, 

New York, is named vice-president and sales manager of 

Dowling Brothers Distilling Co., Burgin, Ky. His headquarters 

will be in Cincinnati. Since Repeal he has directed advertising 

and merchandising research for Robert Gould Co., Cincinnati 
distillery controllers and brokers. 


REEL 


Vea Ingram 


Norman D. Vea is elected general sales manager of Ray-O-Vac 

Co., Madison, Wis., manufacturer of flashlights and flashlight 

batteries. He joined the company four years ago after a long 
career in the electrical appliance field. 


S. Jack INGRAM is appointed to the newly created post of 

assistant to the president of Braniff Airways, Inc., Oklahoma 

City. A native of Buffalo, N. Y., he founded the Sales Analysis 

Institute there. In 1932 he moved to Dallas to serve as that 

organization’s southern director, acting as management coun- 
sellor to Texas Co., Shell Oil, General Electric. 
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This auto manufacturer is concentrating on helping dealers convert to a type 


of operation in which the development of service is the key to survival. 


Studebaker believes it will be cheaper in the long run to hold the trained 


sales force and to keep dealers afloat during the war than to rebuild both 


the internal organization and the distribution system after peace comes. 


Why Studebaker Has Refused to 
Scuttle Its Factory Field Force 


66 HIS is a hell of a time to 
do that!” 
Thus began the “giving” 
end of an interview, in which 
an SM reporter, in South Bend to visit 
Kenneth B. Elliott, Studebaker’s vice- 
president in charge of sales, had com- 
mented that the stopping of produc- 
tion had apparently caused many 
manufacturers to release their factory 
sales organizations. “Certainly, if 
there ever was a time when the auto- 
mobile dealer had a right to look to 
his factory for guidance and leadership 
its now.’ 

Studebaker has not destroyed the ef- 
fectivenes of its sales organization as 
an aid to dealers. Not one key man 
in its entire factory sales force has 
been released since the automobile 
“freezing’’ order went into effect. A 
few, but only a few, persons in the 
department have been detailed to other 
duties owing to changed conditions. 
Eighty-two per cent of the factory’s 
field sales personnel is functoining as 
always — not doing the same things, 
but still carrying out established pol- 
icies. To hold the sales force together 
is costly, but Studebaker executives 
consider it good investment. 


Dealers Are Not Quitters 


The reason ? 

“The greater part of our dealers 
have indicated that they want to stay 
in business,” explained Mr. Elliott— 
“at least until their services are re- 
quired otherwise in the war program. 
They are definitely not going ahead on 
the basis of ‘everybody's going out of 
business anyhow, so why not just sit 
down and wait for the sheriff?’ Auto- 
mobile dealers are a lot like the boys 
on Bataan. They got it quick—and 
got it hard. 

“Our dealers have the right to ex- 
pect the conditions under which they 
are fighting to be made as tolerable 
as possible and it’s our moral duty to 
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help them. Also it’s our job to help 
them. 

“Moreover, the men in charge of 
the Government's rationing program 
have made it clear that the orderly 
allotment and delivery of necessary 
transportation, through retail dealers, 
to those qualified to buy, is a definite 
measure in the nation’s war program. 

“So also is the automobile dealer's 
share in the ‘keep ‘em rolling’ pro- 
gram for the 30-odd million cars 
already in the hands of owners. 

“We decided, immediately after 
December 7, that there were still some 
important things for our sales force to 
do—which, incidentally, would dem- 
onstrate to our dealers that the Stude- 
baker factory management doesn’t ex- 
pect just to stand by and hold the re- 
tailers’ coats while they do the fight- 
ing. We decided to carry on. 


Plans a Year in the Making 


“I don’t mean the decision was 
reached that quickly. It had been ap- 
parent for a year or more that dealers 
would have to tighten up their opera- 
tions; and we had foreseen for several 
months that the day was approaching 
when automobile production would 
have to be cut drastically. So, as the 
prime function of a factory sales force 
is to plan ahead, our field men had 
for a year been warning the retailers 
in their territories. 

“I don’t mean to imply at all that 
we have thought of our factory men 
as being smarter than their local 
dealers. Far from it! The dealer, con- 
centrating as he does on his own com- 
munity, is in a position to see more 
clearly the highly important details 
that appear within his own horizon. 
His skill in maintaining satisfactory 
relations with individual customers is 
the key to his success—and ours, too. 
Still he’s in the center of a small cir- 
cle. Our factory representatives range 
up and down the land. Their range 
of vision is naturally far wider. But 


we never forget that we also need the 
close-up view that only the retailer can 
give. Our field men spot the dealers 
who are doing an especially fine job. 
It’s their responsibility to analyze those 
dealers’ methods, to find out just how 
they are doing that good job—and 
then pass the word back to South 
Bend. 

“Then our various staff divisions— 
merchandising, sales training, used 
cars, service, etc., are, in turn, in a 
position to spread the word among 
other dealers, throughout the organiza- 
tion.” 

With the retail sale of new cars 
out, except for the small quotas set by 
the rationing restrictions, Studebaker 
quickly redoubled the efforts already 
under way to help dealers have better 
control of their operations. The first 
attack was On cutting retail overhead 
down and building service up. The 
Studebaker merchandising division set 
out to do everything possible to make 
real the dream of every live automo- 
bile retailer. To have the gross profit 
of his service department “absorb” all 
of the fixed overhead. 


Service Was a Stepchild 


Many automobile dealers, concen- 
trating on new car sales, have neglect- 
ed their service departments as 4 
source of profit. Meantime, independ- 
ent service stations and garages, with 
no new cars to help carry them along, 
have been forced to develop aggres- 
sive methods of merchandising main- 
tenance service—and in recent years, 
they have frequently been getting the 
cream of that business. More often 
than not, dealers’ service departments 
have been run far more as a good will 
gesture than for profit. All too often, 
they have actually lost money. 

Although, sensing coming cvents, 
Studebaker field men had _ begun, 
months ago, to work harder with their 
dealers on expense control, improve 
ment of service facilities, used car met 
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chandising and other preparations for 
dificult times, the tightening-up proc- 
ess had been more or less deliberate. 
Then came Pearl Harbor—and later, 
January 1, with its freezing order on 
all new car cales. After these two 
climactic days things moved faster. 

Figures now available, indicate re- 
sults. While averages are not yet avail- 
able, the following data, covering the 
three-month trend in a dozen cities, 
show the gains made by dealers toward 
their goal of building up service and 
reducing fixed expenses until the serv- 
ice departments carry the overhead 
load. The towns range from 50,000 
population upward. The increasing 
“per cent of absorption of overhead 
by the service department” shows the 
extent to which this goal has been 
achieved : 


Per Cent Absorption of 
Overhead by Service 
Department 
Dealers in cities: Dee. Jan. Feb. 


oe a sw nreivia is 53.4 78.9 74.0 
Tennessee ........ 45.0 70.0 80.8 
Massachusetts .... 35.7 71.0 105.5 
OE ots acceso ee Vaca 102.9 
| Ee geeee . o 64.0 97.0 
eer 91.8 88.8 
Connecticut ...... 66.6 106.0 106.0 
New Jersey ...... 21.4 61.0 88.9 
| RE ees ee SPA 60.3 100.9 
Pennsylvania ..... 44.6 70.0 118.0 
Pennsylvania ..... 38.0 90.0 80.0 
aaa. 107.0 107.2 


“Repository of Good Ideas” 


“These figures prove, beyond any 
doubt, that results can be attained by 
hammering and hammering at an 
idea,” says Mr. Elliott, “Our field men 
have inspected, studied, recommended 
and insisted. They've sat down with 
dealers and have talked turkey to them. 
Next to getting exp-nse under control, 
they’ ve pounded especially hard at: 

‘l. Get back the service business 
you have lost. 
Get your premises physically 
arranged to handle increased 
service business. 

“3. Get properly equipped to han- 

dle the business. 

“4. Reorganize your man power 

and cut out waste time. 

“5. Make your place a spot people 

will like to come into. 

“For a good while we've asked our 
field men to report to us the best idea 
of the month. We used to ask them to 
send in the best sales idea. Now the 
search is for smart Operations ideas. 
We insist that they form the habit of 
being alert to catch these ideas and 
Pass them along. 

“As long as a dealer holds our 
franchise we are committed to do our 
best to be of service to him, just as 
he Is of service to us. We say to him, 
We sizned the franchise too.’ So we 
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try to live up to our part of the obli- 
gation and help him just as long as 
he elects to stay in business. 

“Besides supplying the personal con- 
tacts and the localized judgment for 
meeting our obligations to Studebaker 
dealers, our field men are the repos- 
itory of good ideas harvested over a 
long period of time. They have a vast 
amount of valuable experience locked 
up in their brains. Much of this is 
the result of our own investment in 
training. Fire them and all that is 
gone. The more you think of it the 
more you realize that it would not only 
be cutting off the most efficient ma- 
chinery for helping our dealers iv the 
time of the greatest need, but would 
cripple us in planning for the future! 

“As I said before, many an inde- 
pendent dealer is more skillful than 
any of us at headquarters in meeting 
retail problems; and without the ma- 
chinery of a factory sales force we 
would be helpless to capture their 
ideas, utilize them and pass them on 
to other dealers. It’s because we have 
this personal access to the combined 
wisdom of Studebaker dealers, and can 
use it, and pass it on, that we can do 
our part.” 

Mr. Elliott makes these points: 

There are still cars to be sold—a 
limited number of new cars under the 
wartime rationing program; used cars 


Based on an interview with 


KENNETH B. 
ELLIOTT 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


in stock and others to be acquired— 
many thousands with good tires; and 
no used cars are subject to rationing. 

Dealers are still in business who 
must sell these cars. 

There are buyers who will buy 
them. 

In making their daily reports on 
contacts with retailers, Studebaker dis- 
trict managers make them in triplicate, 
one to headquarters in South Bend; 
one to the regional manager; and the 
third for the district manager's own 
file. For a year or more, anticipating 
something of what has now happened, 
the home office has required answers 
to three questions: 

What, in your opinion, are the prin- 
cipal weaknesses in this dealet’s opera- 
tions ? 

What definite recommendations did 
you make for improvement of dealer 
operation ? 

What has been definitely accom- 
plished as a result of recommendations 
made on your last call? 


Dealer Always Free Agent 


“If there is one point of Studebaker 
policy that is emphasized more than 
any other it is that all dealer relations 
must be conducted on the plane im- 
plied in the fact that the automobile 
retailer is an independent business 
man. We at Studebaker have a par- 
ticular dislike for the word ‘pressure.’ 

“We do supply a clearing house for 
giving aid along the lines I have men- 
tioned, but no dealer is under any 
compulsion to accept any of this help. 
If there are indications that he needs 
to make certain changes, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the field representative 
to lend every aid in finding and ap- 
plying a remedy. This may require a 
good deal of explaining. It may re- 
quire some coaxing. In other words, 
it's a selling job. But the final re- 
sponsibility for decision and action is 
up to the dealer. 

Within a week after Pearl Harbor, 
and at higher tempo after January 1, 
the day of the “freeze,” Studebaker 
field men, because they were prepared, 
were able to step into the breach with 
nation-wide field ‘‘clinics,” led by men 
who were prepared to assist dealers in 
readjusting themselves to new condi- 
tions. The plans were ready—charts, 
tables, figures, operating controls. 
These clinics have been followed by 
accountants and used car and service 
specialists (this staff was increased) 
who are working directly with indi- 
vidual dealers. These are field men, 
plus staff men from the home office. 

“These tough times can be made an 
asset,” suggests the Studebaker field 
man, “if we use them to get things 
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under control — and do more things 
right on purpose; and leave fewer to 
accident. 

‘Meantime, look on what you're 
doing as a war effort; not as some- 
thing done ‘in spite of the war.’ The 
automobile dealer who can stay in 
business and keep on. carrying his 
share of the tax load certainly won't 
do the war economy any harm. Not 
that we advise you to stay in business. 
That's a matter of your own judgment. 
But if we can help you to carry 
through and play your part in the post- 
war reconstruction — OK. The man 
who weathers through will have 
shown a lot of toughness. That's cer- 
tain! And, another thing — civilian 
cars must be kept running in spite of 
Hitler, high water and _ Hirohito. 
That's your job! 

“And don’t give up on new car 
sales, either. After all, there’s the new 
car quota. The Government has no 
intention of having those cars rust and 
rot in dealers’ salesrooms.” (The 
Number 1 new car pool, holds 340,- 
000 cars, which are expected to be sold 
this year. The Government plan is to 
clear them out in 12 months. After 
that there’s the Number 2 pool, 140,- 
000 new cars to be sold in 1943.) 

Even after the ‘freeze’ evolved into 
the rationing program, public buying 
of such new cars as are available has 
been slow getting started. Those 
people who can qualify can still get 
cars, but they’ve been backward about 
asking. Sometimes certain local ration- 
ing boards have seemed tougher than 
intended. So sales are behind the 


quota in a good many cities, though 
not all. 

“But the rationing program is a 
definite part of the war effort!” says 
Mr. Elliott. ‘The men who made that 
program have said that they want to 
get the Pool 1 cars into the hands of 
qualified owners promptly. They're re- 
minding dealers that this essential 
transportation does no good lying idle; 
and that anybody who facilitates the 
movement of these cars into the hands 
of those whose occupations entitle 
them to buy is helping, not hindering, 
the war effort.” 

To help out, Studebaker prepared 
some window posters, wall charts and 
advertising matter calling attention of 
the public to the fact that new Stude- 
baker cars are still available to those 
who qualify to buy. 

“Get the people who want new cars 
into your sales rooms,” Studebaker ad- 
vises dealers. And right here is a 
sales point: 

“If the man who wants a new car 
can qualify, you get your chance to 
show him why he ought to make it a 
Studebaker. If he can’t qualify to buy 
a new one, he is still a prospect for a 
good used car. He wants some sort 
of a car or he wouldn't be in there 
asking. Or maybe you can sell him 
some service for his present one.” 

Studebaker, by its strategy of offense 
in providing vigorous merchanding 
plans for those dealers who elect to 
continue in business, seems to be prov- 
ing one thing. It is: 

Salesmanship isn’t dead, even in the 
automobile business! 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Truth About Blades 


Not long ago the WPB announced 
that razor blades would be rationed. 
As fast as women stampeded to buy 
silk hosiery, so men dashed to stock 
up on blades. Soon they heard that 
the rationing would be one blade a 
week—exactly what many men _ nor- 
mally use, far more than the average 
man, as described in Williams’ slogan, 
For the one man in seven who shaves 
every day.’ Sheepishly hoarders sur- 
veyed crowded bathroom cabinets. 

Despite such slip-ups, three of the 
largest blade makers are plugging away 
with advertising. American Safety 
Razor Corp. (Federal agency) con- 
tinues a campaign for Star double-edge 
blades in 77 magazines, and another 
in some 100 newspapers for Gem 
brand. 

Gillette (Maxon agency) keeps on 
sponsoring broadcasts of sports events, 
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including the Kentucky Derby, May 2. 
Starting June 1 it will also broadcast 
all prize-fights staged by promoter 
Mike Jacobs. 

Marlin blades (Craven & Hedrick 
agency) will not reduce its promotion 
now under way in 128 dailies and spot 
broadcasts on about 70 stations. 

All three firms know that beards 
gotta grow, and they want to win the 
right to whisk off whiskers. 


Vemp 


That's a new word, introduced to 
Chicago by the Milk Foundation 
recently through full-page advertise- 
ments appearing in five daily news- 
papers. The object is to put “emotional 
appeal” in the merchandising of milk. 
The key to the word is: V—vitamins, 
E—energy, M—minerals, P—proteins. 

Though new to Chicago, test cam- 
paigns have been run in Cleveland, 


Cincinnati and Columbus, O. he 
program, devised by the McCian- 
Erickson agency, calls for various .:m- 
ilar promotions through local «ilk 
councils. As a result of research, the 
agency has learned that while the pub. 
lic generally appreciates the nutrit: inal 
value of milk, nearly a half of the »eo- 
ple drink less milk than they should. 

In extending the Chicago camp. ign, 
car catd and spot radio is being used 
and it is planned to extend it to out- 
door advertising. The theory is that 
by using the new word, Vemp, milk 
can be glamorized. 


Koppers 


Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, is running 
four-color pages in 22 technical and 
business publications to explain how 
key industries are producing for war 
and how it is aiding that production. 
“It's Up to American Industry’ is the 
series theme. Copy in the first ad says: 

“From all over the world frightened, 
helpless eyes peer . . . toward American 
smokestacks. Will children die of hunger? 
Will rifles in men’s hands have bullets? 
Will the air above them swarm with 
friendly planes . . . or hostile? . . . 

“Ships gliding down the ways with the 
hopes of civilization clinging about their 
bows, have been speeded into service with 
bronze propellers from Koppers foundries 
The plane soaring protectively above you 
probably has Koppers piston rings. . . . 
Koppers coke ovens are transforming .. . 
coal into coke, gas and the flood of other 
products which eventually mean munitions, 
drugs, plastics, synthetics, rubber. . . .” 

Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove. 


Pittsburgh, is the agency, 
We, the People 


A famous radio program, “We, the 
People,” has changed its name and 
sponsor and starts a new run on 80 
CBS stations April 26. Now called 
“We, the People, at War” (on behalf 
of Gulf Oil Corp., instead of General 
Foods’ Sanka coffee) it will feature 
persons from all walks of life in their 
relation to the war. Milo Boulton 
replaces Eddie Dowling as master of 
ceremonies. 

Facilities of the Sunday evening 
program are to be made available to 
Government agencies, particularly the 
War and Navy departments, for any 
special services required, reports 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y. agency in 
charge. 


Dad’s Day Jingles 

Shulton, Inc., N. Y., is conducting 
the “most extensive promotion ever in 
the history of men’s toiletries’ for 
Early American Old Spice in connec- 
tion with Father's Day, June 2!. In 
addition to the annual window “splay 
contest for dealers, a consumer ingle 
contest (“add the last line”) is being 
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featured, Prizes for both contests total 
$6,550 in War Bonds and Stamps. 

‘en national magazines and over 
200 newspapers carry copy announcing 
the jingle competition. Wesley Asso- 
ciates, N. Y., is the agency. 


Krueger 

G. Krueger Brewing Co., Newark, 
will use 46 newspapers, 12 radio sta- 
tions, 800 outdoor posters and maga- 
zines to boost beer and ale during the 
warmer months, The newspaper 
schedule calls for some 369,000 lines 
inserted between now and the end of 
August. 

The radio schedule includes a half- 
hour “Go Get It’ treasure hunt on 
WOR, newscasts and sports summaries 
of different lengths. Compton agency, 
N. Y., handles the account. 


Gimme a Bull 

A week after American Jersey Cattle 
Club, N. Y., offered 1,000 registered 
Jersey bull calves free to improve 
American herds, 15,000 would-be bull 
owners wrote in. And they are still 
coming. The ad ran in recent issues 
of five farm magazines and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. About 5,000 of 
the inquiries were from readers of the 
Post—largely from city people with 
farms. 

Bulls, copy stated, would be given 
only to cattlemen who do not now own 
Jerseys. The ad was the first time that 
the Club has used space in general 
media. State associations are running 
tie-up copy in regional farm journals. 
Agency: Wildrick & Miller, N. Y. 


Glenmore Distilleries, Louisville, intro- 
duces this point of sale display just in 
time for the Kentucky Derby. The Little 
Colone| is riding an actual bottle and 


holdine reins made of red ribbon. Mil- 
print, Milwaukee, lithographed the piece. 
D’Arey agency, St. Louis, is in charge. 


Tubes into Jars 


Meanen Co., Newark, leads the 
Patac’e of companies switching from 
tin tu cs to jars. First item to be re- 
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packaged is Mennen’s brushless shave 
cream, now in a glass jar. 

Trade paper copy points out, ‘drug- 
gists will get extra profit, since .. . 
the jar is fair-traded at 43 cents, as 
against 39 cents for the tube. Like- 
wise, the public will benefit because 
the jar contains six ozs., as against 
four and three-quarter ozs. for the 
tube—more than 25% greater con- 
tent.” 

May issues of four big national 
weeklies will tell the public of the 
change. H. M. Kiesewetter agency, 
N. Y., handles the account. 


How persistent should a life insurance agent be? 


IN 1942 


Agents are crusaders—and proud of it. 


Persistence Pays 

‘As persistent as a life insurance 
agent” is a familiar American phrase. 
Metropolitan Life, N. Y., explains, 
with no apologies, why its representa- 
tives keep dinging away at prospects. 
Indeed, as the company points out in 
this ad currently running in a long list 
of magazines: ‘Every life insurance 
agent knows that there is one group 
of people who never criticize an agent 
for being too persistent. They are the 
beneficiaries of the men who finally 
said, ‘Yes.’ ”’ 

Answering the question propounded 
in the headline, copy says: 

“Perhaps an agent is trying to sell a 
policy to a man who has a wife and two 
children but little or no life insurance. 
The agent visits him several times, but each 
time he says ‘No!’ 

“Should the agent cross this head of a 
family off his list? . . . Suppose the agent 
makes that next call—and receives the an- 
swer, ‘Yes.’ Then suppose something hap- 
pens. The family of this new policyholder 
will not be left without funds and the 
widow will not have to depend on relief 
or relatives, or go to work, or take the 
children out of school. 

“Many seasoned life insurance agents 
have had such an experience—and it is a 
lesson they never forget. It explains why 
conscientious agents, like crusaders in every 


good cause, are loath to take ‘No’ for an 
answer. It explains, too, why many Ameri- 
cans have life insurance they now own; 
some agent, through repeated calls, helped 
them to buy the kind and amount . . . they 
should have.” 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, N. Y. 


Necessity Is the Mother 


Unable to get cellophane, in which 
for years it has packaged Healthknit 
MacDee shorts, Kut-Ups shirts and 
other brands of men’s underwear, 
Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., created 
a substitute that is a better consumer 
display package. 

Front of the new package is white 
offset paper embossed in actual size 
with the pattern and detailed texture 
of the garment. In the former cello- 
phane wrapper the garment was vis- 
ible, often wrinkled and uneven. The 
priorities-born substitute is so finely 
embossed that even the soft, closely- 
woven fibers of the garment are ap- 
parent to the casual touch. Realism 
is further enhanced by a lithographed 
impression of the colored thread in 
the shirts and shorts and the tartan 
plaid trade-marks on the package’s 
upper part. 

According to MacFarland, Aveyard 
& Co., Chicago agency in charge, cello- 
phane may not be used by Standard 
when it again becomes available. A 
number of operations necessary for 
inserting several enclosures when using 
cellophane, including a strip of card- 
board to give the package support, 
have been eliminated with the em- 
bossed paper envelope. 


Anyway, a Lamb 

Spring, with its natural concomitant 
Spring lamb, has gone to the heads of 
ad copy writers. 

For years National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., N. Y., (Fertig agency, 
N. Y.) has proclaimed that its “Old 
Angus” whisky is a ‘Noble Scoich, 
gentle as a lamb.”’ Pictures of a Hie- 
land gentleman, complete with kilts 
and sporran, fondling a tiny lamb, 
have illustrated the slogan. So far, 
so good. Now comes Kellogg Co., 
Battle ‘Creek, (Kenyon & Eckhardt 
agency, N. Y.) to say that Kellogg’s 
All-Bran cereal is ‘gentle as a lamb 
for people with normal intestines who 
are troubled with constipation due to 
lack of ‘bulk’ in the diet.’’ Further, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, (Pedlar 
& Ryan, N. Y.) is using a lamb, 
“Fluffy,” to symbolize how gentle 
Chipso is with clothes, 

All of which leaves a none-too- 
bright reader muttering to himself, ‘A 
noble bran, gentle as a Scotch Chipso 
for a lamb with normal intestines. . . 
gentle as a Kellogg, Chipso as a noble 
Old Angus... .” 
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From left to right: Chrome-plated brass lavatory faucet in vogue before Pearl Harbor; new substitute faucet using a 
minimum of vital war material; iron parts of new faucet showing a saving of 1.14 pounds of brass; essential brass work- 
ing parts of the new cast-iron faucet; only five ounces of brass. 


Priorities Take Materials, But Crane 
Product Designers Are Not Stymied 


In an all-out effort to help conserve precious metals and 


still to serve the civilian market efficiently, Crane Co. en- 


gineers are pulling new rabbits out of the hat every day. 


The sales department is having to get up early in the morn- 


ing to keep up with all the technical advances, with the 


changing market picture. 


ARTIME search for substi- 

tutes and substitutes for 

substitutes is going ahead 

top speed. Sometimes, the 
research experts report, new materials 
are proving to be superior to the old. 
Habit being what it is, any change, 
for better or worse, willy-nilly, means 
a job for the sales department. In 
some cases new materials must be 
found else there can be no selling 
at all. 

Crane Co., Chicago, has been rede- 
signing recently to save hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of brass, sud- 
denly become a precious metal. It has 
found that cast iron and malleable 
iron can be used in place of brass for 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures. This 
redesign, if accepted by the entire in- 
dustry, as worked out by Crane, it is 
estimated can result in a saving of 
brass in a single year of: 


Water supply fittings for bathtubs, 
weight five pounds each, 1,000,000 
pounds. 
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Bath drain, three pounds, saving 84% 
of the brass, 1,600,000 pounds. 
Lavatory faucet, one and one-half 

pounds, saving 75% of the brass, 
2,000,000 pounds, 
Sink faucet, one pound, saving 77% 
of the brass, 700,000 pounds. 
Trap, one and one-tenth pounds, sav- 
ing 96% of the brass, 375,000 
pounds, 


Up to now brass has always been 
the accepted material for faucets and 
fittings. Brass does not corrode. It 
will last for years. It takes nickel or 
chromium well. With brass a critical 
material and the conservation of criti- 
cal materials necessary, Crane’s idea is 
to use less copper, less brass, less 
nickel, less tin. 

Vital parts of the plumbing still use 
brass, valve seats, for example, but 
sometimes a seat no bigger than a dime 
will do the job. The more precious 
metals are used only in spots where 
they are needed. A threaded sleeve 
of brass can be set into an iron casting 


which will make for smooth operation. 
Thus the brass that once was used to 
make a single item may now be spread 
over a dozen or a score. 

Take, for example, the tank floats 
used to control the in-flow of water 
for flushing toilets. These were for- 
merly made of copper or molded rub- 
ber. New floats have just been 
announced by Crane, Some are made 
of plastic, some of glass, some of 
china, and some of lacquered steel. 
Time will tell whether these new floats 
will prove superior to the old. 

Towel bars have in the past been 
made mostly of brass. Now comes the 
“plexiglass” towel bar. Plexiglass is 
a strong, flexible, transparent material 
that in appearance is similar to lucite 
which has come into use recently for 
the manufacture of brushes and combs 
and other articles for the home. It 
can be sawed and cut to size. Non- 
brittle, it doesn’t break like glass and 
it has a more beautiful lustre. 


An item for the kitchen sink which 
Crane now offers is a plastic soap dish. 
It is made of gray polystyrene and 
possesses excellent sales points. It has 
a guard rail around three sides and is 
open in front. Ribs, jutting up from 
the bottom, keep the soap dry. It 
drains to the front but the ribs, slop- 
ing to the rear, keep the soap from 
sliding out. It is a substitute for metal 
and is considered to be a better prod- 
uct than the one it displaces. . 

Metal kitchen cabinets are becoming 
very scarce and so Crane is offering 4 
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line of wooden cabinets, In remodel- 
ing an Old home or building a new 
one, the wood cabinet may be the only 
one presently available, so the buyer 
must take it whether or no. Some 
home owners prefer wood anyway and 
the new cabinet is streamlined and 
made handsome so that this item may 
be in considerable demand as a main- 
tenance and replacement product. 

The vitreous china industry has been 
producing more than 1,500,000 closets 
annually. Probably you've never heard 
of a thing called a “spud.” A spud 
is a connection used in fitting the 
closet to the water supply. No one 
ever even thought of using anything 
but brass for its making. Crane re- 
search men have now brought out a 
spud, with lock nut, made of malleable 
iron. This means a saving of 685,000 
pounds of brass annually. The spuds 
receive a protective coating to prevent 
rust. 


Ersatz Often an Improvement 


The Crane management makes no 
claim that it can reduce manufacturing 
costs on many of its new items. While 
the basic metals used may be cheaper, 
the casting and machining may run 
into more time and money. The first 
purpose is to release metals used in 
wartime operations. Brass saved can 
go into shells. It can be used in mak- 
ing machines to cafry on ammunition 
making. The effort is first of all 
patriotic, 

A new shower head, now available, 
saves 97% of the brass used in the 
former type. Another point of sav- 
ing, and so a sales point, is that this 
type of head saves two-thirds of the 
water consumption. 

The familiar bathtub contains prob- 
ably 300 pounds of iron covered with 
enamel. Crane recently has developed 
an all-ceramic bathtub, using Duraclay, 
and there’s another saving of metals. 
Made of solid clay, vitrified, it’s very 
easy to keep clean. Also it is resistant 
to heat, cold and acids. This ware is 
now being used for hospital sinks, 
pack trays and baths. More metal is 
saved because hospital equipment is in 
big demand because of the wartime 
€xpansion. 

Where cooking is done, waste 
grease is likely to be a problem. Think 
of the Army cantonments where cook- 
ing is done for thousands. Waste 
grease, collecting in drain pipes, clogs 
them. It is also a loss, Grease traps 
have always been made of metal. At 
the request of the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, and with their coopera- 
tion, the Trenton Potteries (Crane’s 
subsidiary) working with the J. A. 
Zurn \ nufacturing Co. of Erie, Pa., 
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developed a grease trap of Duraclay. 
This new trap “‘rescues’’ 90% of the 
grease that otherwise would have gone 
down the pipe. Thus, a double- 
barreled saving. Duraclay saves the 
iron for more important uses, and the 
Zurn Duraclay Greaseptor saves the 
grease which is sold for refining into 
soap. 

Crane engineers are also helping to 
develop a Duraclay electric storage 
battery case which is acid resisting. 
It is a wet cell battery for stationary 
installation, Up to now hard rubber 
has been used. So, more critical rub- 
ber is saved, 

“When we speak of substitute ma- 
terials, or talk of German ersatz 
goods, we sometimes think of them as 
being of inferior quality,” says W. S. 
Allen, Crane's sales promotion man- 
ager. ‘In reality, substitute material 
may be better; a step forward. I am 
thinking of nylon hose as an example 
for many think it is better and has 
longer wearing qualities than silk, and 
of the new artificial bristles that are 
used in tooth brushes that often out- 
last natural bristles. 


“I am also thinking of lucite backs 
for brushes which often so far out- 
perform wood that there is no com- 
parison and at the same time are much 
more beautiful. Chemical and indus- 
trial engineers and designers, under 
war-time pressure are doing some 
amazing things. Probably they are 
Opening up an entirely new era in 
manufacturing.” 

Naturally, the sales organization has 
to keep step with the engineers by 
maintaining old markets and develop- 
ing new markets for the new and dif- 
ferent products. 

Crane salesmen are being called in 
for monthly meetings to keep them 
informed as to all the swift new de- 
velopments now under way. Printed 
folders are going out to them con- 
stantly. Slide films and motion pic- 
tures are used to school them. Crane, 
87 years old, is stepping lively to keep 
pace with the renewed youth in manu- 
facturing in its field. It is building 
a $6,000,000 addition to its Chicago 
plant which has as its first job the task 
of turning out valves and fittings for 
the U. S. Navy. 


“Every night he thinks he sees the ghost of a salesman standing by his 
bed. It just leers at him and laughs.” 
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(The second of a group of editorials on market- 
ing problems arising out of the war.) 


T the recent Philadelphia Consumer-Retailer 
Victory Forum, Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, 
Director of Ellen H. Richards Institute of 
Pennsylvania State College, had some in- 

formative things to say about the importance of the 
nutritive value of the consumer's dollar in wartime. 
In one part of her discussion Dr. Mack unwittingly 
provided one of the soundest arguments that can 
be offered to the manufacturer who is still uncon- 
vinced of the wisdom of continuing to advertise 
when there’s so much loose new money burning 
holes in the consumer's pockets. 

Among the many interesting research projects 
now going on in the nutrition field, reports Dr. 
Mack, is a series of continuing case studies of the 
diet and health of typical families in various eco- 
nomic levels. Among the willing “guinea pig’ 
families cooperating with the researchers are a 
number living in trailers in one of the Pennsylvania 
war production areas—families attracted there by 
defense jobs. Tabulations on the economic status 
of these families showed that they are enjoying, 
now, about a 400% increase in family income over 
the pre-war level. Yet examination of their food 
purchases and their dietary habits showed that their 
expenditures for food have, even in the face of this 
enormous increase, remained practically stationary. 


Ill-informed about nutrition, they did not know 
inadequate diet was responsible for below-par 
physical condition; they continued to eat according 
to habit, instead of using part of their new money 
to increase purchases of fruits and vegetables and 
milk and other foods so basic to good health. 

What were they spending their money for? The 
first purchase, when the windfall came, according to 
Dr. Mack, almost invariably was for “something 
like an imitation fox fur coat for the wife!” 


Under the guidance of the nutrition authorities, 
these families are learning to change their food 
buying and preparation habits. Eventually they will 
doubtless show a substantial improvement in health 
brought about almost wholly by improved nutrition. 
But what about all the millions of other families 
of similar economic status that are not having expert 
and direct personal nutrition counsel? 

This study shows not only the need for continued 
advertising (in this case, of course, on the part of 
food companies), but also the need for advertising 
appeals keyed to the market and to the times. The 
mere fact that more money is available does not 


Advertising in a Loose-Money Market 


necessarily imply that the masses enjoying the big- 
gest increases in income (labor and farmers) will 
rush out to buy substantially more of your product, 
especially if that product is a utility or necessity 
item as opposed to a ‘‘glamour’’ product, 


If you have the goods to sell next year, it is 
likely that even without advertising, you will enjoy 
some increase in sales. But the percentage of that 
increase isn’t in itself an index of progress. Your 
competitors will also enjoy increased sales, and at 
the end of the year, your relative position in the 
industry may have been seriously weakened. Mean- 
while, populations are shifting, people are forget- 
ting. One of the inevitable consequences of changes 
in shopping habits which take consumers to new 
and different retail outlets (if they can’t drive to 
the supermarket, they'll have to find a source of 
supply nearer home) is a: dislocation of established 
brand habits. Without advertising, therefore, cus- 
tomer turnover is likely to be excessive. 


It seems to be necessary to repeat, over and over 
again, that advertising is an integral and indis- 
pensable part of the selling process—not something 
to be added to, or subtracted from, that process 
according to whim. The process of marketing 
(except in terms so elementary as to be almost 
hypothetical) must be made up of some combina- 
tion of personal selling and advertising—if the 
personal selling is limited only to handing over a 
wrapped package and the advertising is only three 
balls hung over a door. 


Oddly enough, thousands of business men are 
still unable to recognize in advertising a standard 
tool of a mass production economy. They still 
prefer to rationalize advertising expenditure by 
arguing defensively that continuous advertising must 
be sound because so many big and profitable com- 
panies operate on that basis. 


Advertising must continue to prove itself, of 
course. But so must every other element that goes 
to make up distribution cost: Salesmen, administra- 
tive expense, transportation, sales promotion, what- 
ever. Instead of continuing to argue whether to 
advertise, wouldn’t it make more sense to do a 
careful job of framing an answer to the question, 
“How many advertising dollars do we need to 
attain maximum efficiency in distributing our goods 
and insure our future, and where can we spend 
them to the best advantage?” 


A. R. Hawn 
Managing Editor 
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AMERICA’S PRODUCTION LINES 
ARE BEING “INVADED, TOO! 


) 


ne 


“LOST TIME” 


Mr. Production Manager: These “invad- 
ers” are costing America billions of dollars 
annually in time and materials. 

WITHOUT asking workers to WORK HARDER 
—WORK FASTER or DO MORE, you can now 
“drive them out” and help lick America’s No. 
1 Job—PRODUCTION! 

ELIMINATE the things that SLOW UP pro- 
duction and the automatic RESULT is IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION. 

Belnap and Thompson, who for years have 
specialized in developing plans to “influence 
people,” working with such companies as 
Westinghouse, Kraft, Chrysler and many 
others, have just developed a complete new 
and different type of “production 
campaign.” It will not only win the 
approval of both “management” 


Write Today for 


Complete Information 


“ACCIDENTS” 


“WASTE” 


and “labor”, but more especially, it will win 
the wholehearted support of every worker. 

How to announce the plan; how to reward 
workers; how to maintain interest .. . it’s all 
covered in a complete brochure which we 
will be glad to place in your hands without 
obligation. 

All material essential to the successful pro- 
motion of the plan is now being made avail- 
able. Write for full information, giving name 
of company, number of employees, and 
products manufactured. Even if you are not 
on a full war production basis, you can still 
operate this plan effectively. War plants will 
be glad to know that all material will be 
edited to conform with 
WPEB plans in Wash- 
ington. 
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Creators and Producers of Ineentive Plans 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hey, Mr. Publisher, How About 
a Better Deal for “National” ? 


So many newspapers are so busy nursing the big local department 


store accounts that they forget the need for a continuous flow of 


usable promotion for the reps who sell national linage. Doesn’t 


make sense, says Mr. Tacks. 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


OW much attention — really, 

Mr. Publisher—do you pay 

to your national linage? 

How much help — sales-pro- 

ducing help—do you put behind your 
“foreign” solicitors ? 

Are you really milking the field dry? 
Or are you one of these xce!!14! pub- 
lishers who says, “Oh, my reps know 
their business, they're good, they’re 
on their toes (and my neck)—so let 
them paddle their own canoes. I'll 
take what they give me and let it go 
at that!”’ 

You shouldn’t ought to, I’m telling 
you. T’aint the way to make money. 
National (or “foreign” or “gravy’’) 
is, probably, your very best “account.” 
It merits your constant personal atten- 
tion. Did you ever stop to realize 
that? 

Have you had the impression that 
the Watchout Department Store, with 
its 20 columns weekly, is your bread 
and butter? — that wet-nursing their 
every whim is your lot in life? 


Best Pay, Least Trouble 


Well, if so, how about stepping 
back a few feet and getting a different 
perspective? How about really evalu- 
ating these various sources of your in- 
come and then wet-nursing the guy 
who merits your wet-nursing most? 

Your national rate is seven cents a 
line—98 cents an inch. Off that, let’s 
lop 15% to an agency (and quit yell- 
ing “‘racketeer’’ at a guy who does 
more for you than all your hardware 
merchants put together) ; then 15% to 
a pavement-pounding peddler who 
ought to get twice as much and a 
round of applause to boot (instead of 
just the boot). 

That 98 cents— minus these two 
microscopic deductions—turns out to 
be a net of—even with the 2% for 
prompt payment tossed in—69 cents. 
All right, now, what do you charge 
the Watchout Store? Do they pay 
69 cents? Or is 69 cents your “open” 
rate on the local card — with scale 
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rates printed down to 50 cents and 
then conversational after that? 

You carry 600,000 lines of “‘for- 
eign” each year—that’s a lot of linage. 
And even though the various pieces 
of foreign copy don’t all carry the 
same signature, to all practical pur- 
poses (assuming that we want to be 
practical—which sometimes I serious- 
ly question) that 600,000 lines all 
comes from one source—the great be- 
yond. 

Hence, I might point out, your very 
biggest and sweetest account is the one 
to which you're charging your very 
highest advertising rate. No? 


Merchandise Your Market 


Do I favor altering your rates? No 
—I think not—unless you'd like to 
wake up and be smart about depart- 
ment store rates. But I do favor giv- 
ing a little greater attention to this 
gorgeous source of income called na- 
tional. A proper appreciation of its 
potential can put bucks in your bucket. 

For instance—how much specific, 
concrete, usable dope have you passed 
on, in printed form, about your de- 
fense dollars? Could you have done 
more? Do you know exactly how 
much your payrolls are up? No? Why 
not? With a dozen or so telephone 
calls, you could probably get a lovely, 
quotable, impressive story, something 
that your reps could use nicely. 

And how about some clever com- 
ments on the tanks that’re being 
turned out now by the girls at the 
Cowslip Cosmetic Co.?—how about 
some chatter on the 20 visiting elec- 
tricians who're bunking together in 
the backroom of the police station be- 
cause your housing situation is such 
a situation ? 

How about a brochure listing all 
your plants with their employes last 
year and their employes this? How 
about a reprint of ten short page one 
stories — squibs announcing defense 
contracts and setting forth the big, 
new dollars that’re now in the pocket- 
books of your housewives? 


Then, how about some hand-sh 
ing with the local fieldmen? I sat in 
last night on a district sales meeting 
of Hiram Walker men—every one of 
those fellows has the ear of his | 
each can urge (Or not urge) that his 
markets be pushed. Newspaper ad\ er- 
tising is a many-voiced thing. 

Surveys—not just when requested; 
trade contests—without waiting for a 
mimeographed letter from a clerk in 
New York; distribution checks—-to 
find new prospects as well as to keep 
present clients happy ;—in short, any- 
thing that'll help pull linage into your 
market—why not? 

Costs money? No, really it doesn't, 
It’s just a matter of organization. You 
have a bright, up-and-coming boy in 
the circulation room, a lad who's eager 
to learn all facets of this facetnating 
business. Tell him that—in addition to 
his circulation duties—he’s now your 
merchandising man. But guide him, 
don’t let him sit back bewildered. 

Keep him busy constantly. Use 
your telephone, have him take advan- 
tage of your unlimited service. Have 
him walk about the town with visiting 
salesmen. Have him become acquaint: 
ed with your leading merchants, inti- 
mately. 

Then, resolve to issue good, factual, 
interesting bulletins at least bi-month- 
ly. And stick to said resolution. After 
all, if you can write 3,000,000 words 
of news cach two months—most of 
them intelligent—why can’t you 
knock out 300 more to give the “for- 
eigners” a better idea of what’s new 
and good in your metropolis? 


Add Trade Paper Backing 


Then, if you ops t epovats that ad- 
vertising pays, put trade paper promo- 
tion w ryan selling. Give YOUR 
salesmen a background for their solici- 
tations just as Kellogg gives its sales- 
men a background for theirs. 

And if I hear one minor squawk 
out of you about the trouble involved, 
I'll pull out your desk drawer and 
point to the batch of composition slips 
on Watchout ads—not to mention the 
errand boy trips, the copy-writing, the 
engraving headaches, etc., etc. 

If you went the limit on this 
“foreign’”’—went the absolute limit— 
setting up the most elaborate merchan- 
dising department you can think of 
(including free cots and brunettes for 
traveling salesmen) even so, you still, 
I'll wager, wouldn’t invest one third 
as much—in the whole classification— 
as you're now tossing into the handling 
of Watchout linage. ; 

Foreign is the big linage—the high 
rate—the sweet credit—the tidy orders 
—the easy production; not W/atchout. 
Give foreign the glad-eye. You'll find 
it pays. 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor. Designed 


by The Chartmakers. Inc. 


IT’S THE LOWER 
MIDDLE WHO ARE 
GETTING RICHER 


National income in 1942, says the 
government, is likely to hit $103.5 billions, and will 
be divided among 42.5 million “consumer - units” 
(families and adult single persons). 


The average consumer-unit income will jump from the 


1941 level of $2,179 to $2,435 - before taxes. 
Greatest gains will come in the $1,000 to $2,500 


groups, with four million more families and single in- 
dividuals in that bracket than in I94l. 


Here’s about how the $103.5 billion income will be 
divided by the 42.5 million consumer units: 


Source: Estimates by Office of Price Administration PICTOGRAPH By 
and SALES MANAGEMENT Research Department. Cha Managiminl 
4-20-42 
PERCENT OF 
NATIONAL INCOME 


PERCENT OF 


INCOME GROUPS 3 consumer - UNITS 


UNDER $1,000 


$1,000 - $2,000 


$2,000 - $2,500 


$2,500 - $5,000 


r 
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WHILE 
MILLIONAIRES 
COME AND GO 


If a millionaire may be defined 
as a person with an income of 
at least $50,000, his tribe is not thriving as com- 
pared with the Roaring Twenties. Income tax re- 
cords going back to I914 show that there were 
7,509 millionaires that year, and a high of 43,184 
in 1928. In 1940, the last year for which returns 
are available, the number had shrunk to 13,353. 
Taking these “big shots” in groups of 2,500, here's 
how they've come and gone in selected years: 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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“LUCKY 
1 HAVEN'T GOT 
ANTHROPOPHOBIA 1”, 
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S52? There was that flurry last August when America’s beloved 
>) comedian, Ed Wynn (abetted by the Post), presented 
‘**Cool-Off Inventions’’ for hot weather—a merchandising idea 
designed to pep up summer business in a dozen or more de- 
partments. The Hecht Co. turned this into a real opportunity. 
They built a real promotion around the Post ad, ran 2,400 
lines of their own advertising, featured Post display pieces in 
store windows—and store traffic broke records. 


Peggy learned a lot about her own sex when the Pos 

Traveling Fashion Pageant came to Washington, 2! 
women, all ages, made a bee-line for The Hecht Co. The sto 
windows blossomed out with Post covers, from which 
fashions originated, and 3,600 lines of Hecht advertis 
ballyhooed the gala event . . . invited Washington womer 
see this unique fashion show. But there’s still another example 
of this same clever merchandising strategy . . . 


| 


SALES MANAGEM 


¢) Anthropophobia (fear of meeting people) would be a tough 
| ailment for Peggy, the girl at the Information Desk at 
The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. Events this past 
year have brought greater throngs of shoppers than usual to 
this department store. Peggy’s desk has been surrounded by 
eager customers month after month... It’s been due to smart 
teamwork between The Hecht Co. (the Store of Nationally 
Advertised Merchandise) and The Saturday Evening Post... 


E FOR 1941 
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MAS GIFT GUID) 


“HRIST 
HERES YOUR CHR RICA'S FAVO 


\ PAGES OF AME . 

penne STORE OF pe D BASED ON _ 
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5 This 24-page newspaper supplement is part of 28,400 lines 

of advertising that Hecht keyed to the Post survey on 
“Wh people want for Christmas.’’ (The Hecht Co. adver- 
tisins f all 1941 Post promotions totaled 41,600 lines.) But 
this j nly one store... Thousands of other retailers—grocers, 
druggists, furniture shops, men’s wear shops — consistently 
Capitalize on Post advertising. These merchants know... 
Peop! pay attention when they see it in the Post. 
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Men got a break in two big Post-Hecht promotions last 

year. In June the Post enlisted movie star Robert 
Benchley to tell folks how to treat father on Father’s Day... 
In September the big news among college men was the Post 
Poll of College Fashions. Washington newspapers carried over 
4,800 lines of Hecht advertising featuring these events...The 
Hecht Co.’s windows were full of Post Advertised merchan- 
dise. But Peggy remembers other occasions .. . 
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WHAT’S THE PAY-DAY PICTURE TODAY? 


With more cash going into worker's pay envelopes this year than ever before, how is it being distributed, b: days, 


weeks, months? .._....- - Last month Pontiac, Michigan, made a drastic change in its living habits - changing the 
hours for schools and stores, changing the shifts in factories so that not all workers will be trying to get to their 
jobs at the same time._._--- Eventually Pontiac, probably other cities, will stagger pay days so as to spread out 
shoppers’ use of transportation systems more evenly. 
But as of today, the picture in Cincinnati is fair- The biggest part of the payroll, the 86% which is distributed 
ly typical of how people are paid in industrial on a weekly basis, is handed out as follows: 
cities. 246 manufacturers in that city split a pay- AV} 
roll of 138 millions yearly, as follows: S Ay % OF TOTAL WEEKLY PAYROLL 
MONDAY 1.4 
go OF TOTAL PAYROLL 604 Cee © a RR aR 
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VARIATIONS IN LIVING COSTS BETWEEN CITIES 


Many sales executives are faced with requests for added compensation from salesmen who claim that living 
costs in their cities are unusually high. --.-.-------- What are the facts? The only source of reliable information 


is the Department of Labor, which tabulates monthly the “maintenance level” living costs of the “average f 


worker's four-person family.” It may safely be assumed that costs for families in higher brackets show 


proportionate variations between cities. -_.----- Of the major cities, Mobile had the lowest average“ maintenance 
level” cost as of December |5,-$1,374 a year-while Washington had the highest, $1,633, or 19% higher than Mobile. 
Taking the Mobile cost as I00, PICTOGRAPH BY 
here are the ratios for 31 cities: Sel magnet Sewer: Bebson's Business Senvice 3-1-4 
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It was the boys on Bataan instead of the usual 
white-tie audience who listened as famed con- 
ductor Artur Rodzinski led the celebrated Cleve- 
land Orchestra on that recent Saturday afternoon. 
Originated by WGAR and short-waved to be 
heard in the Philippines at church time on Sunday, 
this broadcast saluted MacArthur’s heroic men 
with a hymn of praise—the music of Kodaly’s 


stirring Te Deum. 


To the musicians in the orchestra, this was not 
simply another concert. To the staff of WGAR, it 
was not merely another short-wave broadcast. 
This was the voice of America speaking to its 
gallant defenders thousands of miles away. This 


was Mother’s brave smile and Dad’s encouraging 


STATION...COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
‘ards, President...John F. Patt, Vice President and General Manager 
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Front Row Center... Bataan 


Come-to-Cleveland .. N. A.B. Convention, May 11-14 


pat on the back for the lad in his fox hole, stand- 
ing off a tenfold foe. 


Said editors of Time Magazine: ‘‘Cleveland’s 
station WGAR did itself proud with the most 
notable program by an inland station yet short- 
waved to the Philippines.”” Said WGAR’s General 
Manager Patt: “Radio can help win the victory 
along the battle line as well as on the home front. 


It is our good fortune to be of service on both 


fronts.” 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 
National Representotive 


WHERE ARE PAYROLLS ZOOMING? 


The Department of Labor's monthly index of factory employment by metropolitan areas shows that today, a 


pared with the full twelve months of 1937, one city has a payroll only 76.9% as large, while at the other e 
San Diego, the index is 449.6. 


Today, as always, the income and sales gains are spotty. Marketers should study each area individually, as wel 
as the over-all national picture. 
Here are indexes of employment - early 1942 as compared with 1937, which is the base, |00-for the 25 large and 


25 medium - size metropolitan areas which show the greatest gains in factory employment. 


For every [00 factory workers in 1937 there are today: 


ALBANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILWAUKEE 


ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST PAUL 


CINCINNATI 


HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
PITTSBURGH 
BIRMINGHAM 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
N.E. NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON 

NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
BUFFALO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
HARTFORD 
BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON D.C 


PORTLAND ORE 


SEATTLE 


METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH 
POPULATIONS OVER 400,000 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH 
POPULATIONS 100,000 TO 399,999 


WORCESTER 


DENVER 


KNOXVILLE 


MIAMI 


GRAND RAPIDS 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


TULSA 


TACOMA 


WILMINGTON 


COLUMBUS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TAMPA 


SYRACUSE 


SOUTH BEND 


TRENTON 


UTICA 


NEW HAVEN 


CANTON 


ERIE 


JACKSONVILLE 


DALLAS 


BRIDGEPORT 


NORFOLK 


WICHITA 


SAN DIEGO 
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OPA Establishes 
Consumer Centers 
of Information 


O help consumers meet their 
wartime problems and to fur- 
ther the war effort, the Con- 

sumers Division of the Office 
of Price Administration is assisting in 
establishing consumer information cen- 
ters in key cities. Such centers already 
have been established at Detroit and 
at Williamsport, Pa., and it is ex- 
pected that others will follow soon 
throughout the nation. 

The Detroit center, which opened 
early in January, is under the general 
supervision of Prof. E. W. McFarland, 
head of the Economics Department of 
Wayne University and chairman of the 
Greater Detroit Consumers Council. 
Miss Manetta Heidman, teacher of 
Home Economics at Wayne, is chair- 
man of the council's information 
center committee. Samuel Jacobs, field 
representative of the Consumer Divi- 
sion of OPA for the Detroit territory, 
also assists the movement. 

“The purpose is to coordinate the 
activities of many local agencies and to 
serve as a Clearing house for all man- 
ner of consumer questions,’ Miss 
Heidman tells SM. ‘Two speakers’ 
bureaus, the Better Business Bureau, 
the Public Library, Visiting House- 
keepers Association, Visiting Nurses 
Association, Board of Education, 
Wayne County Defense Nutrition 
Committee, NYA, WPA, Mayor’s Fair 
Rent Committee, and many others co- 
operate with us. 


“Where, How, Who” 


“Thus, if we have a call concerning 
nutrition, we turn it over to the Nu- 
trition Committee; questions pertain- 
ing to budgeting are referred to the 
Visiting Housekeepers Association; 
those concerning rents to the Fair Rent 
Committee; those concerning prices to 
either of several agencies, including 
the Better Business Bureau. 

_ Questions cleared include such sub- 
jects as price, quality, and wise buying 
of goods; efficient use and care of 
g00cs; standards of nutrition; budget- 
ing; rents; community programs per- 
taining to living standards; home 
pisnaing; Government programs of 
help to consumers in understanding 

id meeting their problems, and in 
par\cipating in the effort of winning 
tl ar. 
lls for speakers average about 

week and come from groups 
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are YOU 


AT THE 


CROSSROADS? 


EFORE you break into America’s 27th 
market, the Troy-Albany-Schenectady 
metropolitan district,* pause at the cross- 
roads and check the media coverage avail- 


able in this $199,031,000 sales field. 


More than 140,000 persons, virtually 
one-third of all consumers in this essential 
New York State market, live and spend 
their money within the area of influence 
of The Record Newspapers. 


Troy’s sole dailies provide the second 
greatest verifiable buying group in the 
above metropolitan district. For a single 
low cost of 12¢ per line they'll place your 
message in more than 38,700 homes. 


* Census Bureau definition, 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO 


J) A. VIGER,” ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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numbering 15 to 100 or more. Speak- 
ers are wanted on almost every con- 
ceivable subject. 

“The Public Library has set aside a 
Consumer's Shelf and is now arrang- 
ing to install similar shelves in all 
branch libraries. 

“We stock a considerable volume of 
give-away literature, including Gov- 
ernment bulletins on many subjects 
and even manufacturers’ folders and 
booklets on certain classes of goods 
and services. 

“We also promote community pro- 
grams such as canning, buying coal 
during the Summer, and all of those 
things that go to make for a healthy 
population and to maintain the stand- 
ard of living in wartime. Then we 
assist in the organizing of other con- 
sumer councils, both in Detroit and in 
the vicinity. 

“All in all, it is an educational and 
service council that gives free advice 
and free assistance on practically any 
subject pertaining to the community, 
the home, and the standard of living. 

“Those engaged in the work of the 
Council serve without remuneration. 
I teach a full schedule at Wayne Uni- 
versity and direct the work of the 
Council in spare time. About 15 other 
volunteers assist me, besides the nu- 
merous organizations already named.” 

The Consumer Information Centers 
so far established are experimental. 
It is expected that as they solve the 
problems and standardize the pro- 
cedure pertaining to their work, other 
centers will be established in many 
parts of the country. 


Automatic Credit Gives 
Small Borrowers a Break 


Merchandise National Bank, Chi- 
cago, introduces automatic bank credit, 
called “Check-Credit,” for the special 
benefit of the “‘little man.” 

Basis of the plan is a personal check- 
ing account which requires no specific 
balance. The depositor merely pays 
five cents for each check he draws and 
five cents when he makes a deposit. 
In this respect the plan is similar to 
several used by a number of banks. 
But by establishing his credit respon- 
sibility at the time the account is 
opened, the customer has the addi- 
tional privilege of writing a check for 
up to $25 more than he has on deposit 
whenever he needs a loan. 

The loan is repaid by the deposit 
of his next paycheck, A charge of $1 
(sole cost of this automatic credit) is 
also deducted from the deposit. 
Check-Credit is optional and may be 
used as often as the customer has pay- 
days, provided any previous loan has 
been paid, The $1 loan charge is a 
service fee, not interest, because the 
time between making and repaying the 
loan does not affect the amount of 
charge. The loan period extends only 
until the depositor’s next payday. 

Says Raymond L. Redheffer, presi- 
dent of Merchandise Bank, ‘Normal 
personal loans made by banks and 
other lending agencies perform a dif- 
ferent though essential service func- 
tion from that required by the worker 
who has recurring need for a very 
small loan for only a week or two. 
Check-Credit Plan makes it unneces- 


sary to apply for a loan each time 
financial aid is needed. The extension 
of credit is completely automatic. A 
customer doesn’t have to notify Mevr- 
chandise Bank whenever he needs any 
amount up to $25. He simply writes 
a check, even though this is an over- 
draft on his deposit.” 

Stanley Pflaum Associates, Chicago 
agency, is in charge of advertising the 
plan. Newspapers will be the prin- 
cipal medium in an “aggressive” cam- 


paign. 


Contest-in-a-Contest 
Clicks for R. 1. Bottler 


A sales contest-within-a-contest was 
so successful for Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of Rhode Island, Inc., Providence, 
that other firms might do well to 
adopt or adapt the idea. 

Running for a month, the ‘“V Cam- 
paign—Value to Dealer, Victory to 
Us,”’ tied into a nine-month contest 
staged by Coca-Cola Co. for all bot- 
tlers of the product in the U. S. In 
addition to counting toward awards in 
the national contest, the V Campaign 
offered the top man an all-expense, 
three-day trip to the New England 
convention held in Boston. The sec- 
ond man had two extra days with pay 
added to his vacation. 

The V Campaign was built around 
a point value for various types of 
bottle coolers sold. Values were pur- 
posely made large to impress salesmen 
with the importance of each sale— 
25,000 points for an ice cooler, 50,000 
for an electric unit, 75,000 for a coin 
cooler. 

Prior to the contest, the sales force 
was divided into eight groups, each 
in charge of a supervisor. Each sales- 
man gave his superior a list of his 20 
best prospects. Each name was placed 
on a separate card. The men concen- 
trated on these 20, noting results of 
every interview, making a verbal re- 
port at the weekly sales meetings and 
at a breakfast meeting held during the 
event, Supervisors went over the cards 
with the men, making suggestions 
which might effect sales. 

Results were marked on a large 
score board, the enormous point values 
creating interest and considerable fun. 
During the 30-day contest the com- 
pany sold one-fifth of its year’s cooler 
quota—eight times as much as in the 
same period of the previous year. 
Slowdown in the bigger national con- 
test was prevented. 

According to Herbert K. Myers, 
s.m., such contests-within-contests are 
frequently used by the Providence com- 
pany and have helped it to gain first 
place in its size group and fifth among 
all bottling plants in the U. S. A 


7 * America’s 


BEST-LIKED 
Bottled-in-Bond 


-0> BECAUSE ITS 
AMERICAS MILDEST 
BOTTLED-IN-BOND 5 


América prefers mildness in whiskey — and 
America gets mildness, in Bottled -in- Bond 
Old Schenley. It is selected for that quality, 
from the world’s largest reserves of choice 
aged whiskies, Enjoy its extra age advantage. 
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How Adel Bucked Big Time 
Competition Selling to 


the Aircraft Industry 


Four years ago there wasn’t any Adel Precision Products business. 


Today the company’s equipment is on most of the military and 


commercial planes made in this country. They’re oversold, their 


preducts are patented, and they have no priority troubles—but 


with competition what it is in wartime, they have to sell aggres- 


sively and advertise regularly in business papers. 


OUR years ago, H. Ray Ellin- 

wood started making a new mo- 

tion picture camera of his own 

invention in a Los Angeles 
garage, ten by 20 feet, rent $2.50 a 
month. 

Today, Adel Precision Products 
Corp., which grew out of it, has a 
plant in Burbank, Cal., inventoried at 
nearly $1,750,000, including its fine 
equipment. 

Adel makes “gadgets’’ for airplanes, 
mostly hydraulic accessories — more 
than 70 different types for the latest 
fighting planes. 

“I suppose you sell to the aircraft 
factories right around here,’ says the 
outsider. “You have Lockheed just 
- across the street.” 

“Yes, but—our largest sales are 
made to eastern plants.” 


“Well, you don’t have to worry 
about selling; with war orders,” re- 
flects the outsider. ‘““They’re waiting 
for your product as fast as you can 
turn it out.” 

“On the contrary, our business is 
highly competitive. We keep several 
engineer-salesmen busy, and this year 
have increased our advertising ac- 
tivity.” 

“Oh, I see—for prestige after the 
war!” <oncludes the outsider—and he 
vis wrong again. 

Adel’s production has now narrowed 
down to war needs, and the potential 
Customers are not more than 50. To 
be a customer at all, nowadays, a 
manufacturer must have priorities, and 
of course, all aircraft prospects are 
known. 

Yet selling and advertising are 


necessary to this business, and it may 
well be that here we have the sa‘cs 
pattern for war manufacturers with 
larger markets ‘‘for the duration.” 

Ray Ellinwood is selling for war 
and selling is necessary because he 
company has competition, and because 
potential customers must be kept in- 
formed of technical progress in Adel’s 
products. There is also an “‘institu- 
tional” angle—customers are reminded 
that Adel is a leader in its highly 
specialized field, and should be looked 
to for advanced design. 

What Mr. Ellinwood made in the 
garage was a camera with a new focus- 
ing device. This proved useful as a 
carburetor dual control mechanism for 
four-motored airplanes! Drawn to air- 
craft, he soon invented other gadgets, 
such as support blocks and clips for 
fuel and oil lines, solving structural 
problems. Then he got into such de- 
vices as an anti-icing pump that weighs 
less than three pounds, pumps a few 
quarts of fluid between New York and 
Los Angeles and costs about $100. 

He is now 35 years old. Before 
starting business for himself he had a 
wide experienc in, engineering, and 
was for four yeargsin the chief engi- 
neers office at Dotfglas Aircraft. 


Advertised frgm Beginning 


His business outgrew three different 
plants before the present one was 
built, and not by waiting for the world 
to come for the improved mousetrap. 
Mr. Ellinwood was his own. sales 
force in what are called the “early 
days,” though that was barely three 
years ago. He was in touch with plane 
designers on the Pacific Coast, and 
visited eastern firms on flying trips. 

Advertising began in 1939, in such 
technical publications as Aero Digest 
and Azization, and a sales force was 
started with one engineer on the road, 
since increased to five engineers. These 
men have had to pass tests more rigid 
than those to which the average sales- 
man is submitted. Two of them are 
former Navy flyers, all are aviation 
engineers, have had buying experience, 
and in addition they have knowledge 
of the men—not more than 500—who 
influence plane design. One of them, 
J. Henry Reisner, is eastern engineet- 
ing representative, with headquarters 
at Hagerstown, Md. , 

The Adel “‘line’’ now comprises 
more than 3,000 sizes and types of 
line supports, hydraulic control valves 
and general units, anti-icing pumps 
and controls, synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts and allied aircraft accessories. 

These products are patented, but 
the field’ in which Adel specializes 1s 
one of rapid advances, with keen com- 
petition from other manufacturers, and 
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it is necessary to bring new devices 
to the attention of plane designers, 
both by advertising and personal visits. 

is competition wasteful in time of 
war? ‘Emphatically, not!’ declares 
Mr. Ellinwood, who adds, “‘Isn’t com- 
petition the American way to bring 
merchandise and services to the atten- 
tion of the people to which they will 
do the most good? And aren't adver- 
tising and selling the tested tools of 
the American method of doing busi- 
ness? After all, isn’t free enterprise 
one of the freedoms for which we are 
fighting ?”” 

Adel advertising keeps aircraft de- 
signers informed about new Adel de- 
velopments, and has an “institutional” 
angle, too, keeping them aware that 
the company is a highly specialized 
organization, alert in anticipating 
progress, and equipped to work with 
designers on their own ideas and 
problems. 

An idea of the way Adel’s aggres- 


H. Ray Ellinwood 


sive advertising supplements the com- 
pany’s selling may be seen in a remark 
made by D. A. Thomas, manager of 
Adel’s new Canadian engineering 
office in Toronto, who said, “When I 
go into a prospective customer’s office 
| don’t just give him my card, | hand 
him a copy (usually his own copy) of 
Canadian Aviation Magazine which 
has an Adel advertisement on the 
front cover of every issue. I say, ‘Mr. 
Smith, here’s the company I represent.’ 
Nine times out of ten he’s almost as 
familiar with what we make as I am.” 

Importance of continuance of ag- 


gressive sales and advertising can be 
seen in the fact that the business is 
actually more competitive since war 
was ceclared than before. This is 
because manufacturers who overlooked 
the once unimportant aircraft market 
now in it a way to get priori y 
ratin; not forthcoming for the manu- 
_ of peace-time or luxury goods. 


has as fine a research labora- 
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tory in its field as any in the country, 
and its plant is both air-conditioned 
and air-filtered, so that precision is se- 
cured, and life added to equipment 
and products. 

When the defense program started, 
these particular products were made 
by competitors—and some large ones, 
in the East. Adel has passed them all 
in volume with a signed backlog sev- 
eral times its plant value. 

Such a business must “have some- 
thing.” True, there is a war on—but 
war makes standards more exacting, 
not easier, 

True, both commercial and military 


planes are built with liberal ideas of 
money. Even in peacetime, commer- 
cial aviation companies have scrapped 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of recent equipment, because 
something better was found. 

Adel equipment is today on planes 
of practically all American, and many 
foreign, manufacture of both military 
and commercial aircraft. 

Four years ago, the company was 
not in existence. It took selling as 
well as technical ability to accomplish 
that. And even with our country at 
war, it takes selling. If anything, 
more and better selling. 


RETAIL SALES 
Up 25.4% 


in Worcester, Mass. 


According to Sales Management 


Forecast for 12 months ending 
May 31, 1942 as compared with 
12 months ending May 31, 1941 


WORCESTER’S 25.4 per cent gain over its own record gives it 
the highest rating of any city in Massachusetts. And on Sales 
Management's National Index (city gains compared with national 
gain in sales) Worcester’s index figure of 102.2 per cent is also 
the highest of any Massachusetts city. 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


Zone 440,770. 
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Stated in dollars, Worcester’s GAIN in 
Retail Sales Volume totals 


$28,700,000 


The Worcester Market —a rich field for advertisers, NOW — is 
covered by The Telegram-Gazette ALONE. Circulation more 
than 134,000 daily. Population: City 193,694. City and Retail 


HAROLO MM. LAMBERT 


the TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Georce F. Boorn, PubGshe3- 


PAUL BLOCK am ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS ok RADIO STATION WTAG 
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During the Depression, it seemed 
to this writer that advertisements com- 
peted with each other on a low plane. 
The messiest-looking page appeared to 


win the purple spats. Today, the 
pages are getting back to that clean, 
readable arrangement that invites one 
to pause, peer, and ponder. 

;es 3 

Credit for these better-looking ads 
goes largely to the come-back of that 
much-maligned school of presentation 
labeled ‘‘institutional advertising.” In- 
stead of screaming for immediate sales, 
the institutional school bids for good- 
will, now and later, when the blue- 
birds will have returned to Dover. 

* ok * 

In theatrical parlance, a radio an- 
nouncer can always boast that his 
commercials “stopped the show.” 

a 


Tessie O’Paque says she depends on 

honey for her bee-complex. 
* * * 

“Tankers Away,” quips T7me in a 
subhead. And Young America holds 
that ‘You can’t teach an old dog nu- 
trition !"’ 

* * * 

In time of war, criticism divides on 
the broad line between reason and 
treason. 

* * &* 

Writes Jim Shirreffs: “Regarding 
plastic automobile-tags, California has 
a small strip with the word ‘California’ 
and the date ‘1942.’ This goes at the 
top of the present license-plate and 
saves ‘steen thousand pounds of steel 
for the war-effort.’’ In a postscript, 
he hopes that, under Donald Nelson, 
“WPB"” will also stand for “We'll 
Produce Bombers.” 

* * * 

I presume the Toledo Blade makes 
its own cuts. 

* * * 

Gordon Howard, of Elgin Watch, 
says we did hear Shirley Temple say 
“Hello, George” at the end of her 
fourth and final broadcast for Elgin. 
It was a personal greeting to her 
brother George, with the Marine Avia- 
tion Corps at Pearl Harbor. 

* * * 

Speaking of the Marines, Sergeant 
Richard Kerr, of the Eastern Recruit- 
ing Division, thought up a Red Cross 
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te sommes 


headline between times: “If you can't 
give your might, give your mite.” 
* * &€ 


We need a verb I can’t find in the 
dictionary: ‘‘Priorize.” 
2 
The ill wind is blowing some good 
to the parking-lots. You couldn't 
squeeze into some of them with glove- 
powder. * * *& 


Not the least of the things you will 
get used to is paying a dime for your 
copy of the Satevepost, the new price 
that went into effect two weeks ago. 

e. ¢ # 

Gilbey’s Gin advertised “The drink 
that men forget,” a use of the nega- 
tive I would have shied away from 
had the copywriter laid it on my desk. 

* ok # 

Corning Glass is still in there pitch- 
ing with headlines like: “This is Fred 
Allen’s horse.” 

* * 

And Anchor Fence gave a literal 
meaning to a current phrase with: 
“Here’s ‘all-out’ protection for defense 
production.” 

a 

“Build profits on a grand scale,” 
headlines Universal Scales in the hard- 
ware papers. I like that in a big 
weigh. 

* 2 4 

Slogan for a manufacturer of pad- 
locks: ‘‘Our business was founded on 
dishonesty.” 

+ * 

The war brought standardization in 
many lines. I hope that will stick. 
Shorter lines will save many a produc- 
tion headache. The longer lines were 
largely a concession to whim, anyhow. 
And most salesmen will not object to 
smaller, lighter sample-cases when the 
lousy war is over. 

* * * 

Title for an “exchange” page, which 
reprints items picked up from other 
publications: “Shear Gall.” 

eo 

WJZ’s William Hillman is one of 
my favorite war-commentators. That 
quaver in his voice scares the hell out 
of me. I often feel that he is measur- 
ing me for my coffin. A good anti- 
dote for complacency, incidentally. 

oo 


When a fellow makes a business 


change, he can be sure of getting let. 

ters on it. Seeing a new name in the 

papers, an insurance-broker (to ‘en- 

tion One) is certain to write anc ask 

the date of your birth. Not the: he 

intends to send you flowers, I’m ure, 
a ee 

Writes Bob Graham: “Instead of 
giving orchids for good headlines, 
why not give dandelions?” I get it— 
“dandy lines.” He also calls attention 
to a playful headline for ‘Friend’s” 
tobacco: “Pipe puffection.” 

* * * 

Beau Beals wonders if anybody has 
used “Hair Do’s and Don'ts.” | told 
him I thought so, but it’s a cutie. 

* 


* # 
The United States has everything in 
the world . . . but time! 
* * * 


Ry-Krisp, you might say, lives on 
the fat of the land. “And vice versa,” 
as an associate amends. 

* ok 

An excellent use of humor-in-adver- 
tising is “Metropolitan Moments,” by 
Jaro Fabry, for Calvert Rye ...a 
sophisticated handling of hyperbole 
that leaves a pleasant taste in the 
mouth, like Calvert, say. 

> ae 

The steno typed it: “We find many 
of our good printers in a maize.” 
From setting too much corny copy, no 
doubt. * * * 

“Are we repeating England's mis- 
takes?” asks Ray Clapper in Look. A 
quick glance at the “mistakes,’’ bold- 
faced in subheads, will convince you 
that we are. Or have been. 

* * * 

I see by the papers that technocracy 
is back. I know a funny story about 
technocracy, left over from the Depres- 
sion, but there are ladies present. 

. es 

“Case of the bride and gloom,” 
puns Kellogg's cereals, which reminds 
me of the political article Boston's 
Julian Watkins never got around to 
writing: ‘Here comes the bribe.” 

* ¢ ® 

Pedantic Dept.: Most people say 
“antiseptic” when they mean “aseptic 
. . . light-years apart. 

es € 

Dept. of Understatement: “The 
semi-savage brutality of Japan.— 
Sateve post. 

* ok 

“Reward . . . for a man who fe 
membered!” is a girl merely //owig 
a kiss in the Whitman’s Chocolates 
page. I thought we had graduated 
from the blow-some-my-way stgé. 

2 = 

“Get on the BOND-wagon.— said 
Brooklyn’s Piel Bros. 

T. Harry THoMPSON 
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ACCENT ON NUTRITION 


to accent food sales! 


What’s the big news in food—? The 
importance of nutrition! Today, more 
than ever, women are nutrition-minded 

.and here are 10 great nutrition- 


minded programs to sell your product! 


Open to a limited number of non- 
competing participating sponsors, this 
radio sales “‘package” reaches women 
in 10 great markets—18 million women 
spending 17 billion dollars a year. And 
you can put your message across in all 


ten areas for only $1989.75 a week*! 


But that’s not all: Tying-in with the 
tremerlous current interest in nutri- 


tion, \ 8C has prepared a special Nu- 


trition Chart, free to each station’s 
listeners. These charts will have a wide 
distribution throughout each market 
area...constant reminders of the pro- 
grams and sponsors...a sales-building 


plus for you. 


Where else can you buy so much for 
so littke—in coverage, timeliness and 
established listening interest—? Write 
today for the 60-page presentation that 
tells the whole story of this modern, 
hard-hitting food seller! 

*For a 13-week campaign. Even less if you 
sign for 26 or 52 weeks. And, of course, you 


need not buy all ten stations—buy from one to 
ten, to fit your distribution! 


NBC SPOT and LOCAL 


New York + Boston »« Washington * Cleveland » Chicago * Denver + Hollywood + San Francisco 


APR! 20, 1942 


HERE'S THE “PACKAGE” | 
10 grend shows on 


10 great stations! 


WBZ—A . . Boston & Springfield 


Mildred Carlson's ‘‘Home Forum” 


WGY . . . Schenectady 
Martha Brook's ‘““Market Basket” 


WEAF . . . New York 
Mary Margaret McBride 


KYW ... Philadelphia 


Ruth Wells’ Woman's Home Counselor J 


WRC . . . Washington 
Mary Mason's ‘The WRC Home Forum” 


KDKA .. . Pittsburgh 


Evelyn Gardiner's “‘Home Forum” 


WTAM .. . Cleveland 


Jane Weaver's ‘‘Women's Club of the Air” 


WOWO ... . Fort Wayne 


Jane Weston's ‘‘The Modern Home Forum” 


KOA ... Denver 


Lora Price's ‘‘The KOA Home Forum” 


KPO ... San Francisco 


Gladys Cronkhite's ‘International Kitchen” 


SALES 
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Revere Helps Customers Switch 
from Peace to War Production 


A technical advisory service is showing customers of America’s 


oldest copper and brass firm how to convert their bracelets into 


bullets, railroad cars into tanks. Thus old and new clients stay 


in business. 


HE best way to keep customers, 
nowadays, is to help keep cus- 
tomers going. 

Through its Technical Ad- 
visory Service, Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., has been working for months 
with some 300 of its manufacturer 
customers to adapt their peacetime 
production facilities to wartime prod- 
ucts, 

This year, in industrial publications 
and in general magazines, Revere 
launched an advertising campaign re- 
porting progress of this work in a 
wide variety of industries. 

These advertisements stress the cus- 
tomers’ resourcefulness, as well as 
Revere’ s. 

Known in recent years largely for 
cooking utensils—a part of its busi- 
ness ended for the duration on Janu- 
ary 1—this company also is familiar 
with the needs of war. Its founder 
was the man who went for a horseback 
ride on April 18, 1775. 

In 1801, Paul Revere formed the 
present company. His first job was 
to make sheathing for the U. S. fri- 


gate Constitution (“Old Ironsides.’’) 
Studying metallurgical methods in 
England, he also pioneered in indus- 
trial research. 

To save time and equipment, Re- 
vere’s Technical Advisory staff helps 
manufacturers determine what war ma- 
terials they can make with present 
equipment. They assist in modifying 
equipment and in determining alloys, 
weights, thickness and other factors, 
and then they work with the manu- 
facturers to get the new production 
started, 

These 100 ‘‘methods men” are civil 
engineers. They cooperate with Re- 
vere’s salesmen, in the manufacturers’ 
plants throughout the country, in get- 
ting the plants effectively on a war- 
product basis. Problems that prove 
too tough for them, they take to the 
company’s research laboratory at Rome, 
N. Y. There, Revere has 1,500 alloys 
of copper and brass, and many other 
metals, to bring to bear on these prob- 
lems. 

When the salesman learns, for ex- 
ample, that a bracelet manufacturer no 


and thanks for earlier“ sign-ons" — the 
first big league baseball broadcasts 
9%) department—all te meet our needs. 
y) 


- Model trains changed into Naval instruments. 


«+. through cooperation between Lionel and Rever: 


VERE 


+ MEW AEDFORO, MASS. «+ HOMEY. © DETRON mick 
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Industrial magazines carry this series 
eS 
giving specific examples of Revere’s part 
in wartime conversion. 


longer may be able to make bracelets, 
he calls in a technical advisory man. 
The t.a. checks with the home office 
in New York for information on the 
latest WPB rulings on this type of 
product, and also to find what types 
of war products this manufacturer's 
punch press can punch out. The shape 
of present tools and dies is what 
counts. ... The bracelet manufacturer 
presently may be at work on cartridge 
cases, 

For peace or war purposes, the 
manufacturing process starts with a 
slug of metal. The type and qualities 
of the metal usually must be altered 
to meet the new need, but the general 
shape remains the same. 

Some of the changes which the 
Technical Advisory staff has helped to 
effect are from vanity cases to primer 
bodies, from mechanical pencils to 
brass boosters for high explosive 
shells, from toy trains to naval instru- 
ments. Some of the industries the 
transformation of which Revere will 
report this year, in its advertising cam- 
paign through St. Georges & Keyes 
Agency, New York, include automo- 
tive parts, printing presses, valves, 
railway cars. 

The production of nearly all types 
of civilian metal goods has been 
banned for the duration. 

For most manufacturers of smaller 
metal products, the cost of change- 
over usually is 10 to 25% of the value 
of equipment. Dies may be changed, 
but the present press goes on pound: 


ing. The Federal Government, if 
necessary, will lend money to provide 
the new facilities. This debt is amor 


tized on orders. 
ment 


After the new equip: 
is started, Revere’s technical 
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advisory men stay on the job with a 
manufacturer, helping to save time in 
turning out orders, 

in industrial papers, Revere adver- 
tisements describe specific change- 
overs. “When Volupte, Inc., one of 
the |eading manufacturers of compacts, 
wanted to use its facilities to make 
primer bodies for Uncle Sam,” says 
one ad, “the change-over involved 
more than merely a shift from beauty 
to utility.” Emphasis on appearance 
was replaced with emphasis on _per- 
formance. Emphasis on surface finish 
gave way to ductility, uniformity, pre- 
cision. ‘The brass had to be of a 
new analysis, responding differently to 
the various operations. New equip- 
ment had to be selected, and new 
methods worked out.” 

Illustrations show the brass slug, 
and how it is “dimpled,” extruded 
and drawn to final shape. 

A few weeks later, the experience 
of Volupte was used in a full page 
under the headline, “Mrs. Martin’s 
compact is on the firing line in the 
Pacific,” in Business Week, Dun’s 
Review, Forbes, Fortune, Life, News- 
week and United States News. 


Jewelry “Joins Up” 


“So efficiently have Volupte and 
others overcome the new problems,” 
says the copy, ‘‘that the jewelry indus- 
try is now one of the mainstays of our 
armed forces. In cooperation with the 
Revere Technical Advisory staff, Vol- 
upte and others have found the path 
to munitions made smoother, easier, 
quicker. This is the type of service 
which Revere brings to industry gener- 
ally.” 

Other current advertisements of the 
series tell of the enlistment of facili- 
ties of Scripto pencils and Lionel 
trains. 

As Revere points out in one ad, the 
Technical Advisory Service enables the 
company to keep on verving “an old 
friend.’ A lot of old friends, in fact. 
The service keeps Revere very much 
alive with many of its present manu- 
facturer customers. It has brought 
back into the fold some of its former 
customers—who might otherwise have 
remained with competitors. 

The campaign built around it also 
keeps the Revere name and facilities 
favorably before consumers, who can- 
not buy Revere cooking utensils and 
products for the home. 

With this campaign and a “homes 
of the future” series in Saturday Eve- 
ming ost and Time, Revere’s adver- 
lising expenditure this year will be as 
large it was in 1941, 

Pav! Revere worked for the future— 
and loes the company he founded. 
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A new high was established in south- 
east Florida when the Miami Herald’s net 


paid circulation average for the six months 


ending March 31, 1942 reached: 


DAILY... 102,086 
SUNDAY ... 112,288 


That the Miami has set a pace for all 
the South in circulation gains is shown by 


the following: 


Six months averages Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 


DAILY SUNDAY 
1937-38 71,755 76,079 
1938-39 78,336 81,613 
1939-40 89,305 94,402 
1940-41 100,225 106,956 
1941-42 102,086 112,288 


Your Advertising Message in the 
Miami Herald reaches one of 
the Nation’s Richest Markets! 


The Miami Herald 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY — National Representatives 
GREATER MIAMI—“‘A National Market!”’ 
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On the 


Wartime Sales Front 


Buying Power—And How! 

Indexes: At mid-April, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce said February 
income payments to individuals in this 
nation indicated an annual income rate 
of $104,700,000,000. This is $10,- 
000,000,000 ahead of 1941 .. . Irving 
Fisher index of wholesale commodity 
prices for weck of April 10 was 105.4 
compared with 89.2 for similar week 
the year before, but U. S. retail sales 
were up 26% over 1941 for four 
weeks ending at mid-April, Federal 
Reserve Board reported. People were 
buying more with their increasing in- 
come in spite of rising prices. 


Sales & Where to Make Them 


A group of lumber dealers in Dav- 
enport, lowa—war plant center—shelv- 
ing competitive differences, formed 
Davenport Homes, Inc., and are build- 
ing 500 small homes for sale to war 
workers at low prices, reports Build- 
ing Supply News, rather than sit back 
and hope for business . . . Because 
Government lets farmers spend more 
than town folk on building repairs 
and small structures, Eclipse Lumber 
Co., New Hampton, Iowa, is heavily 
direct-mailing every farmer within a 
wide area, then personally contacting 
every responder thus saving time, tires 
and sales cost . . . War Production 
Board is now revising upward its farm 
equipment program to aid food pro- 
duction—and sales of equipment. . . 
Manufacturers with products to sell 
bus lines and street railway companies 
are concentrating on this A-3 priority 
business because buses are already 
overloaded, every trolley track extant 
is warming up and even discarded 
cats are coming back into service after 
much repairing and repainting. New 
transit vehicles ordered last year ex- 
ceeded 1940 by 60%, says Transit 
Journal. 


“Staying in Business”. Dept. 

H. K. Lorentsen, Inc., metal fabri- 
cator in New York, stripped of much 
normal business, is filling up its 
70,000 square feet of plant space and 
keeping most of its 200 operators by 
colorful letters to known holders of 
war contracts and other manufacturers 
near the city saying ‘We'll go a long 
way to —_ you beat hell out of 
Hitler!”’, offering a booklet descriptive 
of the company’s facilities . . . Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. helps appli- 
ance dealers in its territory by survey- 
ing merchandise needs of each com- 
munity to suggest new lines to sell, 
contacting manufacturers to connect 
them with dealers, aiding dealers in 
managing and selling, serving as a 
clearing house for stocks of retiring 
dealers, helping dealers register all 
major appliances in consumer hands 
sO as to stock necessary repair parts, 
etc. 

War Production Board reports a 
large number of automobile dealers 
have converted part or all of their 
shops—and in some cases, showrooms 
—to war sub-contracts, assemblies for 
other contractors, and so on. In 
Ithaca, N. Y., a dealer sent his car 
salesmen and their sales manager to a 
local trade school so that he “will 
have them when we're ready to sell 
cars again” after his war manufactur- 
ing business ends, 


C’est la Guerre 

‘For the duration” Mennen Co. has 
dropped all 10-cent sizes of its toilet 
products Bristol-Myers Co. is 
“rationing” deliveries (at least until 
July 1, 1942) on four-ounce and 
nine-ounce sizes of Vitalis to quanti- 
ties no larger than each dealer bought 
in the same period of 1941 . . . Gen- 
eral Motors’ offer to take back unsold 
1942 model cars brought none. ‘‘And,”’ 
says R. H. Grant, sales v-p., “I don’t 


WHAT RURAL MAGAZINE LEADS IN YOUR PRIMARY 
RURAL SALES AREAS? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE .. . 2,600,000 


expect any soon.”” The company backs 
up its current what-we-are-doing-in- 
the-war advertising by converting its 
headquarters display room to an ex. 
hibit of war products from its 67 
plants. 

The Adler chain of 24 shoe stores 
in metropolitan New York finds its 
average customer is buying shoes one- 
half size larger than this time last year 
—suggesting that people are walking 
now ... To get more rapid turn- 
around of empty steel drums, Acheson 
Colloids Corp. requires an empty for 
every purchase of a full drum of col- 
loidal graphite . . . Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland, boosts 
production rate in its plant by posting 
“What-am-1-doing- to - win -this - war” 
posters in every department picturing 
actual employes at work with a record 
of each man’s output—when any man 
breaks a record. 

With fewer appliances to sell, 
Westinghouse is distributing a con- 
sumer booklet — at one cent a copy 
through dealers — showing women 
how to get more service out of re- 
frigerators, ranges, and the like, how 
to feed a family with high vitamin 
foods, and how to appreciate fully the 
appliances they already own . . . Val- 
entine & Co. has simplified WPB pri- 
orities covering paints and varnishes 
and puts them into the hands of every 
dealer in a booklet to clear the air and 
save the dealer a great deal of selling 
time. 


Relocating Dictaphones 
Dictaphone Corp. is operating a 

“Dictaphone Relocation Service’ to 

shift good-condition machines from 


owners who do not need them to those: 


in war work who do. The company 
follows up all proffers of such ma- 
chines, judges their mechanical condi- 
tion, makes an offer if the instrument 
is ship-shape or worth rebuilding, then 
either places it with an applicant or 
buys it outright to fill future orders. 


Food for the Nation 

War or peace, General Foods, ‘does 
not anticipate any halt in its advertis- 
ing and selling program,” Chairman 
C. M. Chester told stockholders April 
8. “Our job,” said he, “is to help 
make sure the United States continues 
to eat and eat well.” Lack of a few 
raw materials such as Philippine coco- 
nut and shortages of African cocoa 
and packaging materials have added to 
the company’s problems, but it 1s still 
assembling new products for popular- 
ization after the war. 
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New Things to Sell 


Container Corp. of America offers 
4 new process of waterproofing car- 
tons. A thermo-plastic compound pro- 
tects an entire folding carton includ- 
ing the cut edges and across the seal 
__. U.S. Rubber Co. is reprocessing 
golf balls of its own make by remov- 
ing worn covers and replacing them 
with Tjipetir, making balls look like 
new, though stamped “Reprocessed.” 
Players are to turn in old balls for 
merchandise credit with their golf pro- 
fessionals . . . Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co, has developed a prefabri- 
cated, demountable small house in- 
tended for erection in large numbers 
near war plants and manufactures it at 
the 600-man company plant in Ottawa, 
Ill. 

Quaker Oats Co. has purchased 
Chappel Brothers, Inc., of Rockford, 
Ill., and will center on producing a 
new dehydrated Ken-L-Biskit dog 
food to be sold in two-pound cello- 
phane bags through grocers . . . Oel- 
erich & Berry Co., Chicago, is market- 
ing nationally a new nine-juice vege- 
table drink. 


What About Packaging? 

Cut out frills . . . save packaging 
materials . . . but make packages carry 
a sales punch. That was the substance 
of many talks at American Manage- 
ment Association’s packaging confer- 
ence in New York last week. J. Y. 
Lund, v.-p. of Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
and president of Packaging Institute, 
said such promotion schemes as sam- 
ples, 1-cent sales and ‘‘special sales” 
should be abandoned for the duration 
to stretch packaging material further. 

Irwin D. Wolf, of Kaufmann De- 
partment Stores, Pittsburgh, presenting 
packaging awards sponsored by him, 
urged formation of a central bureau 
for the entire packaging industry to 
economize the business, help allocate 
scarce materials better, pool research 
facilities. Walter P. Paepcke, presi- 
dent of Container Corp of America, 
said waste paper has been collected in 
such volume during the past few 
months that fear of dangerous short- 
age has practically disappeared. 


Correction in the April 10 
Survey of Buying Power 


_ The table of “Sales Per Capita of Retail 
Stores” on page 50 of the April 10 Survey 


of Buying Power should have carried a 
footnote stating that the sales of Filling 
Stations and Drug Stores were for stores 
with sales of $20,000 or more. By adding 
the sales of the smaller stores the per capita 
. Fili:ng Stations jumps from $9.95 to 
$21.42, and Drug Stores from $9.20 to 


$11.1 
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Because Uncle Sam and his armed forces have 
recognized that airlines are lifelines in democracy’s 
drive to victory, today’s Braniff Captains are the 
same experienced men who have long flown Braniff 
routes. Skilled flight and technical ground personnel 
remain on the job . . . maintaining swift, dependable 
air service between the Great Lakes and the Texas 
Gulf, from Chicago to Kansas City, Dallas, Houston, 
San Antonio, Corpus Christi and South to Mexico. 
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Tell Customers Why You Are 
Not Calling Frequently Now 


America is stripping for action, and that 
means that every unnecessary service must 
be firmly eliminated. Salesmen’s calls have 
to be pared to the bone. But will cus- 
tomers resent it? Will they pass up your 
company for a rival who is closer at hand? 

They may unless you explain why sales- 
men are not calling so often as before 
December 7. W. E. Decker, of Woodbury 
and Co., performs an able job of explaining 
in the following. It was typed inside a 
giant letter ““V" which stood out on the 
page with striking effect. 

“We're in the Army now! So says 
Donald M. Nelson, and regardless of what 
we make, or sell, or buy, you and I will 
have to conform to new ideas, new plans, 
restrictions, and substitutions. 

“So far we have been able to meet most 
of our customer requirements, and we hope 
that we will be able to continue doing so. 
Right now restrictions on tires—and per- 
haps soon on gasoline—make it imperative 
that we watch our automobile mileage. 

“So, if we don’t run in quite so often 
to say ‘Howdy’ it isn’t because your busi- 
ness is unappreciated, but because we have 
to do our bit to conserve war materials and 
reserve the trips for those calls where a 
personal interview will be most ‘satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

“Do not hesitate, however, to call on us 
just as you have in the past for any service 
we can render. If a personal call is the 
best way of taking care of your problems, 
I'll get there, even if 1 have to walk—and 
who knows, maybe a little walking will do 
me some good. 

“Transportation service is not so good 
as it was, and the chances are it will get 
worse before it gets better. You can help 
by anticipating your requirements and al- 
lowing more time for delivery. Certain 


Prize-Winning Letters 


For March 


T. C. Eastman 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Fryeburg, Me. 

W. E. HeverMann 
J. A. Folger & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


W. E. Decker 
Woodbury and Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
In. It May Win a Round Table Prize. 


materials are slow coming through. Here 
again you can help yourself and us by 
ordering a little sooner than you would 
under normal conditions. Perhaps right 
now might be a good time to check your 
inventory. Thanks for your usual coopera- 
tion. 
“Yours for a Speedy Victory.” 


We Can’t Waste Anything, So 
Check Mail Lists This Way 


B. R. Donaldson, general sales depart- 
ment, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
does his bit to conserve paper, postage and 
time by advising correspondents of neces- 
sary changes in mailing lists. In ordinary 
times perhaps he might let the other fellow 
worry about revising lists. Now it’s both 
courteous and patriotic to write as follows: 

“These are days when money, time, and 
materials are vital factors in the scheme of 
things. We are all committed to a pro- 
gram of conservation. Nothing is too small 
to save—nothing too small to escape scru- 
tiny. And it is this thought that occurs to 
us each day as we open our daily mail. 

“We find a great many letters and pub- 
lications are being regularly received, 
addressed to persons who are either no 
longer with the company, or who have 
been transferred to vital defense work. 

“Under these conditions and in view of 
the saving to be made, we do not feel that 
it is fair, either to you or to ourselves, to 
ask that you continue their names on your 
mailing list. The enclosed is such and 
could well be dropped at this time. Let 
us assure you that we make this suggestion 
entirely in the interests of economy and our 
common cause. 

“PS. If you have a regular promotional 
or publication mailing list, we should be 
glad to check it for you if you wish.” 


How to Say a Hearty “Come 

. . 99 
Right in Stranger! 

Acknowledging an order from a new 
customer should always be done promptly, 
cordially and gracefully. E. B. Purdy, 
president of A. R. Purdy Co., New York, 
fulfills all three requirements in this letter: 

‘Always, when the first orders come in 
from a new customer, we have reason for 
rejoicing. 

“I would like to tell you, personally, 
how much we appreciate the business you 
are giving us. You may be assured that 
we strive diligently to prove to you how 
valuable the A. R. Purdy Co. can be as 
your regular source of supply. 

“As these critical times grow more and 


more tense, we are exerting our utmost 
efforts to keep the wheels moving for our 
old, loyal customer friends and also for 
those new ones whom we may hope to 
serve and work with in the future. 

‘Please do not hesitate to call on us for 
any service we can render you. It is our 
earnest desire to help you solve your ever 
increasing problems and keep you as a 
member of the Purdy family for many years 
to come.” 


A Pair of Collection Letters 
That Brought Home Checks 


When a collection letter is almost 50% 
effective it must have power—there’s no 
argument. John M. Palmer, s.m. of Lee 
Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Ky., reports 
such a fine record for this one. It is, of 
course, to be used as the first of a series. 

“Writing a collection letter is a good 
deal like a proposal of marriage. You can 
beat around the bush and take up a whole 
evening with the girl of your choice when 
actually all you want to say is, ‘Will you 
marry me?’ 

“Collection letters are just like that. We 
hunt around for trick phrases and try to 
think up new avenues of approach when 
really all we want to say is, “Will you send 
us a check?” ... 

If the first gentle prods and pokes of a 
dilatory debtor bring forth no check, 
stronger measures are in order. Mr. Pal- 
mer’s letter above is the former type. Here 
is one of the latter. N. E. Mitchell, of 
the credit department of Premier Furnace 
Co., Dowagiac, Mich., its author, injected 
a subtle note of “trouble brewing’ unless 
the recipient paid up immediately. 

“A fellow should never have reason to 
regret anything he has done which was 
instrumental in making a friend. A com- 
pany is just as interested in making friends 
as any one individual can possibly be. It 
is not only necessary to business, but it 
makes doing business a lot more pleasant. 

“While in this department it is a pretty 
easy matter to lose a friend for the com- 
pany, we have always tried: to govern our 
actions in such a way that we would keep 
these friends, rather than do anything which 
would hurt them. 

“I don’t believe you are going to abuse 
this feeling, Mr. Blank, any more than the 
many other dealer friends which Premier 1S 
pleased to call its own. And your prompt 
effort toward payment of this account bal- 
ance of $83.24 would most surely erase 
any doubts we might have had :n that 
direction. ; 

“Won't you please let us hear from you 
at once?” 
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It's A Smart Company That Knows 
Its Own Customers 


Yesterday I had a vistor. He rang my bell 
and said he wanted to ask some questions, 
Questions? I thought that seemed strange 
but he had a nice appearance and I asked 
him in. 


"You know," he said, “war has caused many firms to make big changes in 
their way of doing business," It seems that a large food manufacturer 
had hired a research organization, I think that is what he called it, 
to go out and visit the housewife to see if she could help solve some 
perplexing problems, He wanted to know if I used a certain product, 
how often I bought it, what sizes I used, whether I tried anything 
similar, what I liked or didn't like about it...all the ways I used 
it...whether I noticed its advertising...and I don't know how many more 
questions, He was jotting down things all the while I was talking, 


And then he said that shortages were making it necessary to change the 
package, He pulled out three packages...new ideas they were experi- 
menting with...said he would like my opinion, After a couple of more 
questions he thanked me and left, 


As he closed the door, I couldn't help thinking that some American 
companies are pretty intelligent. If they want to keep friendly with 
us housewives, then we're the ones that can tell them how to do it, 


I guess it's a smart company that knows its own customers, 
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Agencies 

The first four months of war have re- 
vealed the vitality of advertising agency 
organizations. Although some agencies 
have lost millions of dollars in billings, 
owing to priorities affecting consumers’ 
durable goods, tin, sugar, alcohol, etc., few 
major agencies have been forced to close. 
Virtually all seem to have enough billings 
in active classifications and in institutional 
and industrial advertising to keep them 
going. Some are working more on a defi- 
nite fee basis. 

* * * 

Membership of American Association of 

Advertising Agencies—about 120 on April 


Media & Agency News 


i1—was as large as on the same date a year 
ago. 
a er 

New agencies launched in the last month 
include Duane Jones Co., New York, and 
Sayre M. Ramsdell Associates, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ramsdell has been in charge 
of sales promotion and advertising at Philco 
since 1922. . . . Lewis & Tokar, Newark, 
is dissolved, with Milton L. Lewis and 
Alfred F. Tokar forming separate agencies 
at the same address. . . . Ritchie-Safford, 
Inc., Houston, also is ended. David G. 
Ritchie forms Ritchie Advertising Agency, 
at the same address, and H. R. Safford, Jr., 
joins Erwin, Wasey of the South, at 
Houston. 


Dia! When You Wil 
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. . and these percentages will be samples of the WTAG listening 
habit among Central New England’s radio families during the 
day and evening. All of the highest percentages are not included, 
either. In fact, WTAG’s average is 64%* day after day. All inde- 
pendent surveys substantiate these figures. Details about WTAG’s 
position in this important area on request. 


* According to all independent surveys. 
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Everett W. Hoyt succeeds his brother 
Winthrop Hoyt, now with the Army Air 
Force, as president of Charles W. Hoyt 


Co., New York. . . . W. I. Tracy, Inc, 
New York, becomes Tracy, Kent & Co— 
with no change in management or owner- 
ship. . . . Harry M. Tedman is appointed 
general manager of J. J. Gibbons, [ td, 
of Canada. Mrs. J. J. Gibbons becomes 
president. . . . Walter O'Meara, from Ben. 
ton & Bowles, joins J. Walter Thompson 
Co., as collaborator with James W. Young 
in directing the agency's creative work in 
New York. 


(Below) H. M. 
Tedman becomes 
gen. mgr. of J. J. 


Gibbons, Ltd. 


(Above) E. W. 

Hoyt, new presi- 

dent of Charles W. 
Hoyt Co. 


Milne Studios, Lid. 


Lewis G. Van Akin succeeds Frederick 
A. Platte, now with Sharp & Dohme, Phila- 
delphia, as vice-president and space buyer 
of Anderson, Davis & Platte, New York. 

. W. E. Steers replaces A. M. Lewis. 
resigned, as media director of Pedlar & 
Ryan. . . . Wallace Telford and M. Car- 
don are named media buyers at J. Walter 
Thompson's Toronto and Montreal offices. 
Fred H. Gardner, from Sherman K. Ellis & 
Co., joins Buchanan & Co. as research man- 
ager. . . . John T. Adams, former radio 
talent representative, is now radio director 
of Russell M. Seeds Co., New York office. 
Jules Nathan will direct media, and con- 
tinue to handle research, with Franklin 
Bruck Advertising Corp., New York... . 
Sidney G. Alexander, media and radio di- 
rector of Weiss & Geller, New York, is 
elected a vice-president. . . . John Caples, 
vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, is now a lieutenant commander 
with the Navy. 


* * #*€ 


Accounts: National Peanut Council, At- 
lanta; Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., 
and Morton Salt Co., Chicago, to J. Walter 
Thompson Co. . . . Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattle, and subsidiaries to N. W. Ayer & 
Son. . . . Devoe & Raynolds Co., paints, 
New York, to Calkins & Holden. . . . Sea- 
gram’s V. O. Canadian whisky; F. A. O. 
Schwarz, toys; Cane Craft furniture, and 
Reliance Pencil Corp., to Roy S. Durstine, 
Inc., New York. . . . Trailer Co. of Amer- 
ica, Cincinnati, to Geyer, Cornell & Newell. 
. . . Pearson Pharmacal Co., maker of Eye- 
Gene eye drops, to McCann-Erickson. . . . 
Ronrico Corp., rum, to Robert E. Clarke & 
Associates, Miami, . . . H. J. Heinz Co. 
appoints Maxon, Inc., for outdoor adver- 
tising. Maxon continues to handle Heinz 
advertising in other media. . . . Schwayder 
Brothers, Inc., Samsonite luggage and card 
tables, to Weiss & Geller. 


Newspapers 

American Newspaper Publishers 4 ce. 
tion will get a close-up picture of the work 
at war at their annual convention 1" 


New 
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York this week. Speakers before the annual 
dinner of the Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, on Thursday night, April 23, will 
be Lord Beaverbrook, British Lend-Lease 
Coordinator; Francis T. Sayre, U. S. High 
Commissioner of the Philippines, and Anne 
O'Hare McCormick of the New York 
Tim Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet, will be 
a guest of honor. Frank Tripp, Gannett 
Newspapers, chairman of the bureau, and 
Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain Dealer, also 
will speak. 
* ¢ e 

The publishers will consider problems 
of mounting costs—one of which is the 
cost of covering this world-wide war—and 
of declining advertising volume. Total 
linage in major cities was down about 6% 
in the first quarter from the same period 
of 1941. 

e <6 «6 

Newspaper circulations are being well 
maintained, however, despite the fact that 
many papers have increased prices on daily 
and Sunday editions. 

2 <= 

United Newspaper Advertising, Inc., 
Chicago, will introduce a rate card and 
start active sales efforts for its “National 
Unit Plan’’ on May 1. The plan, which 
combines newspapers in major markets into 
a block to compete with other national 
media, has been endorsed by 80 newspapers. 
Harvey Malott is president, Leslie M. Bar- 
ton, vice-president of UNA. 

* * # 

Coincident with the change in the 
New York Post to tabloid size, Dorothy 
S. Backer succeeds her husband, George 
Backer, as president and publisher. Ted 
O. Thackrey becomes editor and assistant 
publisher. 


T. O. Thackrey, 

N. Y. Post’s new 

editor and asst. 
publisher. 


Dorothy S. Backer, 
president and pub. 
lisher, the N. Y. 


Post. 


Allied News Photo 


Forty-two examinations in the Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading, covering 


readers of newspapers with combined cir- 
culation of 3,426,051, are summarized in a 
report by Advertising Research Foundation. 
Among the conclusions: Women’s reader- 


ship of ads exceeds their readership of 
comics or society news or pictures; men’s 


interest in newspaper advertising equals 
their interest in sports news or pictures. 
.. » Readers in large and small cities show 
about the same interest in various types of 
content of their daily newspaper. . . . Edi- 
torials and financial news are read more by 
the top income group, comics and classified 
ads more by lower income groups. 
Readership extends through all sections of 
a ne iper. 
* *& & 

Des Moines Register & Tribune wins the 
Edit Publisher cup for best all-around 
pron n by an individual newspaper in 
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1941. Providence Journal & Bulletin by the Register & Tribune. 


ranked second for the year. New York Sun : . ¢ ® 
and New York Times both had two legs Tom Griffin is named national advertis- 
on this cup, which was won permanently ing manager of the Washington Times- 


The Winnah/ 


A Consistent Sales 
Winner for Advertisers 


e It takes plenty of SOCK to drive home 
an effective SALES PUNCH in this big 
five state BILLION DOLLAR MARKET. 
To effectively cover this market of near- 
ly 4,000,000 people is no job for “bantams” 

. it requires a “heavy weight champ.” 


WNAX the BIG station, with its favor- 
able wave length, soil conductivity, and 
distance from other network stations de- 
livers the necessary “haymaker’” to un- 
lock the purses of this rich five state 
territory. 


Perhaps that’s why advertisers are now 
backing “the champ” with the largest 
commercial schedule of any station in 
the territory. WNAX has an amazing 
record of consistently delivering MORE 
results at less cost. We would like to 
send you some startling facts and fig- 
ures. Write WNAX, or call your nearest 
KATZ AGENCY office. 


* 570 KC. 
| A COWLES STATION 


CP, een 7 4 ‘SIOUX CITY IA: 7 TA  YANITON. S. > y) iM. k —s- Represented by the 


KATZ AGENCY 


WHAT MAGAZINE REACHES THE GREATEST 
NUMBER OF PROSPEROUS FARMS? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE. . . 2,600,000 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad- 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on prelimioary negotiations 
for positions of the caliber indicated above, through 
a procedure individualized to each client’s personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to negotiate 
and each individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present position 
protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or more, 
send only name and address for details. R. W. 
BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 
For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 

MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 


165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


EXECUTIVE OR SALES 
REPRESENTATION 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON AREA 


Available, to one or more organizations, services 
of executive with wide experience in manufactur- 
ing and marketing, particularly to retailers. Un- 
usual patent and cross licensing knowledge. Trade 
association experience qualifies for group  repre- 
sentation. Special and temporary assignments coz. 
sidered. 


BOX 1008, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Herald, succeeding Mike Clement, now 
with the Army. . Charles Bower be- 
comes national advertising manager of the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel. 

* * *# 

Among 1,326 entries, the New York 
Times has been awarded the Francis Way- 
land Ayer cup, in the 12th annual Exhibi- 
tion of Newspaper Typography, conducted 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Radio 


Network billings continued to gain in 
the first quarter of this year—with Mutual 
up 106.4% —but, like other major media, 
the networks are having to fight hard for 
business. Current cancellations by Camp- 
bell Soup and Coca-Cola leave a gap of 
$3,500,000 or more to be filled. 

* * * 

Listenership continues at a high level. 
After declines last fall, C.A.B.’s index of 
night listening moved up from 31.3 to 32.5 
in January and from 30.6 to 33.2 in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with same months of 
1941. Day listenership, which was un- 
changed in January, was off 2% in Febru- 
ary. Reversing last year’s trend, night 
listening in February was 2% higher than 
in January. 

e624 

CBS elects Edward Klauber, previously 
executive vice-president, to be chairman of 
the executive committee, and Paul W. 
Kesten, a vice-president, becomes vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. William S. 
Paley continues as president and principal 
stockholder. Mr. Klauber will devote his 
attention to “long-range problems.” 

* *¢ # 


Stations signing with Blue network in- 
clude WHDH, Boston, effective June 15; 
WSRR, Stamford, Conn.; KXEL, Waterloo 
and Cedar Falls, lowa (which will begin 
operation at 50,000 watts on June 1); 
WGBG, Greensboro, N. C.; KRMD, 
Shreveport, La.; WSPR, Springfield, Mass. ; 
WFCI, Pawtucket-Providence, and KFBI, 
Wichita. . WTAG, Worcester, Mass., 
joins CBS. . Two Westinghouse fre- 
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quency modulation stations—W67B, | 
ton, and W75P, Pittsburgh, begin comm. r- 
cial operation. . . . WBT, Charlotte, ol: st 
licensed station in the South, observed its 
20th anniversary on April 10... . WEN 
New York, issues a coverage map for its 
new 50,000 watts power. 


Chick Allison adds 
publicity to his 
duties as promo- 
tion manager of 
Station WLW. 


Chick Allison, promotion director of 
WLW, Cincinnati, also will handle pub- 
licity there. . . . Cecil K. Carmichael, from 
the Crosley stations, Cincinnati, has joined 
NBC at New York, to take charge of pro- 
gram exploitation, 

* * # 


Easton C. Woolley, manager of the serv- 
ice division of station relations at NBC, 
is promoted to assistant to William §. 
Hedges, vice-president in charge of station 
relations. . . . Roy F. Shults joins the CBS 
radio sales department. . . . Fulton Dent is 
named vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions of National Radio Records. ; 
Preston H. Pumphrey joins the agency rela- 
tions staff of World Broadcasting System 
at New York. 

-- 

Representatives: KPAS, Pasadena, and 
KPQ, Wenatchee, Wash., appoint Joseph 
Hershey McGillvra. . . . WATR, Water- 
bury, and WNAB, Bridgeport, appoint 
William G. Rambeau Co. . . . WINS, New 
York, to Free & Peters. 


Magazines 

Pearl Harbor and priorities finally have 
had their effect on magazine linage. After 
slight early-year gains—large enough by 
some of the large-circulation weeklies and 
women’s magazines to provide fairly im- 
pressive totals—the April issues of the 
monthlies and the March issues of the 
weeklies generally declined. 

* * #& 

At the same time, more magazines an- 
nounce price increases. Newsweek goes up 
to 15 cents a copy, $5 a year; Popular 
Science Monthly to 20 cents a copy, $2 4 
year; American Home to 15 cents and 
$1.50 a year; Radio and Television Mirror, 
Screenland and Silver Screen to 15 cents; 
Master Detective to 25 cents. . . . Most 
magazines that have raised their rates ex- 
pect to maintain circulation guarantees. 


* * & 
One war casualty is Beauty & Health 


(formerly Physical Culture), suspended for 
the duration with the June issue. 


$¢$ ¢ «@ 
United States News reduces its rate guat- 


anty period from 26 to 13 weeks. . . - 
Both Life and Modern Magazines offer 


color in less-than-page units. . . . Su‘urday 
Evening Post will devote a total of mine 
promotional pages, in four June issues, t0 
the national nutrition program, . . . //mé 


expands its air express edition, introduced 
to Latin America last May, to “the whole 
world except the U. S. and its posses510ns. 


nts ; 
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Vernon Pope resigns as editor of Look. 
Harlan Logan, vice-president and general 
manager, will direct the editorial opera- 
tion; Daniel D. Mich becomes executive 
editor, and John T. Hackett managing 
editor. . . . Donald E. West is named di- 
rector of McCall’s Washington bureau. . . 

James M. Nelson, formerly manager, New 
York office of Ralph H. Jones Co., adver- 
tising agency, is mow an associate editor of 
the American Magazine. . . . William R. 
Stewart, Chicago, is named western adver- 
tising representative of the Woman... . 
Edgar M. Swasey, former Pacific Coast re- 
gional vice-president of The American 
Weekly, rejoins that organization at New 


York. 


* * #* 

Woman's Home Companion reports to 
advertisers on how homes of its readers 
have been changed by war. Among 1,500 
readers covered, 17% have a member of 
their household in the armed services, and 
15% have a member on a war production 
job; 40% report larger income in the last 
six or eight months; 55% are doing volun- 
teer war work; 32% are using more pre- 
pared and semi-prepared foods; 29% say 


“good grooming . . . is more important 
than ever’; 30% are reading more. 
e « + 


P. K. Leberman, president and advertis- 
ing director of Family Circle, goes on leave 
to assume active duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander with the Naval Reserve. Jack H. 


Family Circle loses 
President P. K. 
Leberman to the 
U. S. Naval Re- 


serve, 


Fabian Bachrach 


Curtis, formerly vice-president and western 
manager, moves to New York to take 
charge of FC, and C. Phil Mercer becomes 
western Manager. 
‘2 2 
Magazine Marketing Service, New York, 
releases to member publishers the first of 
a series of reports matching the market 
pattern of magazines to the basic market 
pattern of all classifications of advertised 
products. Elmo Roper did the field work. 
Bureau of the Census officials cooperated. 
ose 
__Macfadden Publications issue a study of 
Distribution of Families by Income 
Group,” as of January 1, 1942... . Life 
offers advertisers’ sales staffs a manual 
titled, “Life Sellk—Why? How!” on its 
local market readership. . . . Crowell-Collier 
issues a booklet, “Hold Those Markets!’ 
summarizing basic reasons for continuing 
advertising during wartime, 


Business Papers 


John H{. Breiel, formerly in charge of 
house pi notion with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
joins McGraw-Hill, at Philadelphia, as 


assistant manager of the eastern district. 
7 The Billboard raises its price to 25 
cents a copy, $5 a year... . Boot & Shoe 
Recorde, 


vill give cash prizes for best and 
Most patriotic window displays run by re- 
tailers ng “Freedom Week,” the week 
Prior t ly 4. . . . American Druggist 
issues to +-tailers a poster on “Remedy for 
Rumors,” jbout the war. 


APRIL 20, 1942 


and so does 


SS Se 


Beacon Journal Circulation 


% Employment of 91 Akron District manufac- 
turers reflects the continued expansion of Akron 
as a war industry center. Employment during 
March showed an increase of 4% over January 


15th, 1942, and 29% over January, 1941. 


% Beacon Journal circulation also hit a new all- 
time high with a Daily average net paid for six 
months period ending March 31, 1942, of 
113,905; Sunday average net paid for the same 
period, 96,527. Average net paid for the month 
of March, 1942 .. . Daily, 115,906; Sunday, 
99,119. 


% If you are looking for a market where immedi- 
ate response will come from a well-planned sales 
campaign, you'll find AKRON and THE BEACON 
JOURNAL a hard-to-beat combination. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


GUIDE BOOK 


fon 


BUSINESS 


Paper 


ADVERTISERS 


TITLE: “How to Help Your Customers and Prospects” 


MATERIAL: 44 pages of actual examples of the many sound 
uses that can be made of business paper advertising today. 
This book was written before Pearl Harbor — but the prob- 
lems it discusses have merely been intensified by the needs 
of an Industry that’s all-out for war. Here’s help with the 
“Why advertise now?” problem and plenty of suggestions 
for “What to say?” 


IT’S FREE. Send for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Springtime is Salad Time 


Mea CML Sela. '! 


PASTY... HEARTY SHORT-CLTS to SALAD MEALS 


A feast in « hurry! Salads thet never jose their Redi-Salads are ‘the ONLY canned 
flavor! A delight to any lemily' A help to ony Ho 

budget! The Galads the folks ike-—-BEST’ Sey 

any and all of these—and you re describing 

Ivanhoe's REDI-SALADS. Fresh. delicious, 

the sort thet Mother used to make! Ask for 

Ivanhoe Redi-Saleds at your grocers meals pacnice and children's lunch 


a 2 
Hf « 


Potato 
Macaroni 
Vegetabie 
+ Tune Fish 
om POTATO Redi-Salad AND MACARONI Redé Salad 


« Ch n 
mahen America's Favorite Salads quick, tasty meais in thomselves 


« Coleslaw delicious, economical combined with leftover’ meats 


Jt. 8%. €B4 42 OF E N45 eo BM Sae 
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Color Puts the Pull into 
These Modest “Mailers” 


rvation’s the word nowadays, 
and here are samples of sales litera- 
ture to demonstrate that promotion 
ieces need not be elaborate or ex- 

nsive to do a job. Study these in- 
stances of the intelligent use of sim- 
ple ma:lings and then analyze your 
own opportunities for doing some- 
thing similar, 

Remember that many a dealer is 
sending out monthly statements alone 
when, sapetr additional mailing ex- 

nse, he could be sending with them 
a folder that would create new busi- 
ness for your wares. All of the pieces 
shown on the facing page were in 
color to exploit some inherent color 
appeal in the product, or to create an 
impression of style and high quality. 
Except examples 1 and 3, all the pieces 
fold to fit into a No. 634 envelope. 


Cons« 


1. Salesmen of Ivanhoe Foods, Inc., 
Auburn, N. Y., give grocers this four- 
page, four-color display piece which may 
also be utilized as a give-away by the 
merchants. It is one of a series of four. 
“We had previously used a black and 
white folder of similar content,” explains 
Ellis R. Meaker; Ivanhoe ad manager, 
“but it created very little enthusiasm 
on the part of our sales force. The 
folders in colors are very effective. 


2. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
uses a four-color folder to plug its 
Pyrex line. Department stores have or- 
dered as many as 50,000 to include with 
their monthly statements. One slow-sell- 
ing item that had no previous promotion 
was featured in the folder. “We had 
been considering discontinuing the prod- 
uct,” says Robert A. Whitney, 
motion manager, “but immediately after 
the folders reac’zed con-umers the sa‘e 
of this product started to jump. Today 
it is an important part of the line. 


3. Shearman brothers Co., Jamestown, 
. furniture manufacturing firm, 
opened “many new dealer accounts just 
on the strength of this attractive folder.” 
Some 19.000 were imprinted and sold to 


sales pro- 


dealers to ‘make them more careful 

about using them advantageously.” The 

folder was also useful in answering in- 

quiries from coupsns in national mag- 
azine ads. 


4. Marine Optical Manufacturing Co., 


Boston, employed this folder in con- | 


junction with a window and office dis- 
play for optical dispensers, though it was 
designed primarily as an envelope stuffer 


by the latter and for patients to read | 
It was | 
also used by optical jobbers in selling | 


while waiting in reception rooms. 


the line to retail dispensers. No charge 
was made for imprinting the names of 
jobbers or distributors on. the folder. 
“About 50,000 have been used in the past 
year,” says J. M. Reilly, Marine’s agency. 


& A. &. Rittenhouse Co., Honeoye 

Falls, N. Y., distributed 180,000 
copies of its folder for Rittenhouse door 
chimes. Absut 25% of these were im- 
printed with wholesalers’ or retailers’ 
names. Uses included: Over-the-counter 
distribution; envelope and package en- 
closure by wholesalers, department, hard- 
ware, electrical stores, ete.; replying to 
inquiries from national advertising. 


@. Mennen Co., Newark, supplied whole- 

salers with a folder on its Christmas 
gift boxes, which had cover designs by 
leading artists. The folders were in- 
serted in mail going to retailers. “For 
the past several years we have had a 
complete sell-out on ever-increasing quan- 
tities of Mennen gift boxes,” savs Adver- 
tising Manager J. H. Miller. “This year, 
with exceptionally good business condi- 
tions, we were sold out earlier than 

ever. 


Ze Virilyte is a complete line of flat- 

ware and hollow ware made from 
cn alloy “which has the color of true 
-old.” by Art Alloys, Inc., Kokomo, Ind. 
“With such a product, our principal mer- 
chendising theme is color,’ explains 
President John P. Fredrick. ‘We used 
tais folder in two ways, as a mailing 
piece, accompanied by a letter, in re- 
Donse to inquiries from national adver- 
tising; and for distribution by depart- 
ment stores. Over 100,000 copies have 

been distributed.” 


I'he mailing pieces pictured and described here were lithographed 


in color 


by Stecher-Traung Litho 


graph Corp., N.Y. 


WHAT MAGAZINE COVERS THE RURAL MARKET 
MOST COMPLETELY, EFFECTIVELY, ECONOMICALLY? 


arm Journal 


WHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE .. 


. 2,600,000 


HIGH ATOP 
NOB HILL 


You see more of San Francisco 
when you stop at the: Mark” 


joe & on 

" soe 00 001 
einiein 
nimiaia 


Resp window is a view 


window ... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
or quick taxi—to the 
financial and business dis- 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town and Latin Quarter. 
* No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. ® Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 


HOTEL 


MARK HOPKINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 
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This Sales Control Plan Keeps 
Tabs on a Line of 45,000 Items 


United Motors Service, handling the complete line of parts manu- 


factured by various units of General Motors, operates a perpetual 


inventory system on stocks clearing through its twenty branches. 


This, in turn, makes possible the intelligent direction of the day 


to day activities of salesmen. 


HE problem of designing and 

maintaining an efficient sales 

control system is relatively sim- 

ple for companies that manu- 
facture a ‘‘short’”’ line. But not so for 
United Motors Service, Inc., Detroit 
which distributes approximately 45,000 
individual items. Its present thorough, 
efficient sales control system is the re- 
sult of many changes made, over a 
period of years, to meet new situations 
or to take advantage of additional ex- 
perience. 

Stocks carried regularly by United's 
20 branches include approximately 
20,000 items. An additional 15,000 or 
more are carried at four of the 
branches which serve as regional ware- 
houses; other thousands are carried in 
stock at the factories, and still others 
are available on special order. This 
huge inventory includes replacement 
parts and accessories for automobiles 
of all ages and of practically all makes. 
It includes the complete lines pro- 
duced by 15 parts factories of General 
Motors Corp. 

The 20 branches serve approximately 
3,500 authorized distributors of one or 
more lines who in turn supply the 
country’s several hundred thousand re- 
tailers. Each branch territory is di- 
vided into zones and a total of 89 
zones covers the entire country. Dis- 
tributors can usually get one-day serv- 
ice or less on even lit.le-used parts that 


are stocked only at the four ware- 
houses. 

And yet no one of these 20 branches 
has any kind of stock records or ever 
orders any goods. All such details are 
handled entirely by the central office 
at Detroit. This means, of course, that 
the central office operates the inventory 
control system. This inventory control, 
in turn, makes possible the sales con- 
trol plan, 

There is a perpetual inventory of 
stock of each branch and each branch 
forwards to the central office copies of 
all invoices and other documents every 
working day. Invoices are routed 
through the tabulating department and 
sales are posted by branch, account, 
and part number. This information 
then goes to the stock record — 
ment, among others, where about 
560,000 stock record sheets are posted 
monthly or oftener. The buyers then 
go through the stock record files, note 
what items have been sold by each 
branch, and order replacements to be 
shipped from the factories direct to 
the branches. 

As an invoice is a record of a sale, 
showing what, how much, to whom, 
and when items were sold, and as 
copies of all invoices are forwarded to 
the central office daily, a comprehen- 
sive record of all transactions is avail- 
able at all times. This information is 
tabulated and used in many ways, only 


WHAT MAGAZINE DOES THE BIGGEST NATIONAL 
RURAL SELLING JOB? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 2,600,000 


"a 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS {2° 


one of which need be mentioned j:cre. 

Once each month, each bran<), js 
furnished three kinds of reports © its 
sales. First, there is a report of ‘otal 
sales by ‘‘lines” made by the brinch 
during the previous month. S¢ nd, 
there is a similar report for each zone 
in the branch territory. And third, js 
a complete detail of sales made to each 
authorized account during the month, 

The central office, regional mai ger, 
branch manager, and field managers 
(as the salesmen are called) thus know 
how much of each line each customer 
buys each month and, naturally, where 
additional selling effort is needed. This 
is obviously very valuable informa- 
tion, and .it is one of the principal 
features of the sales control plan. It is 
particularly helpful to the field man- 
agers, as it keeps them apprised of 
each customer’s purchases, whether the 
orders are placed with them or are for- 
warded to the branch. 


Setting—and Working—Quota 


Quotas are based on past perform- 
ance, Car registration, existing condi- 
tions, experience in forecasting, and 
other factors. An annual national 
quota is first prepared by lines from 
15 factories and is broken down by 
months with due regard to seasonal 
considerations. This national quota 
then is broken down into quotas for 
each branch. 

Each branch manager distributes his 
quota among the zones in his territory 
and with each field manager (sales- 
man) works out a quota for each dis- 
tributor on a quarterly basis. Distrib- 
utors are then furnished a form which 
shows them how much of each line 
they are expected to sell during the 
quarter, and allows them to list actual 
sales for each month and the total for 
12 months. 

Besides having a copy of this quota 
sheet, field managers have the monthly 
reports of sales referred to above. 
Hence they know at all times just how 
each distributor is getting along. On 
their calls, therefore, they are likely 
to be more concerned with problems 
of business management, sales manage- 
ment, and advertising than in trying to 
sell a given distributor a total bill of 
goods of certain proportions. 

“Our representatives are something 
more than salesmen,” L. W. Martin, 
general sales manager, says. “They are 
not concerned so much with selling 
as they are with securing the best 
available distributor representation; 
then helping their distributors solve 
their problems. That is why we call 
them field managers. 

“They know how much of each of 
our lines each distributor should be 
able to sell. But it would do no good 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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DISTRIBUTED 


AP} 


MAIL TODAY 


Your check for $10 will bring you a copy of the 1942 RADIO ANNUAL 
plus the next 260 issues of RADIO DAILY (full year’s subscription) 


COMPLETE 
REFERENCE 
BOOK 
in the 
ENTIRE 
RADIO 
INDUSTRY 


Address: Radio Daily 
1501 Broadway 
New York City 


20, 1942 


Send me the 1942 RADIO ANNUAL and the next 260 
issues of Radio Daily (full year’s subscription). I will pay 
you $10 on receipt of bill. 


U. S. and Canada, $10 per year. Foreign, $15 per year. 


* 
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SPECIFY 
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COVER 


Instruction Booklets 


Catalog Covers 
Manuals 
* 
Available ina wide range 
of Colors in Medium and 


Heavy Weights 
20 x 26 23 x 35 


Sample book sent on request 


HOLYOKE CARD 
AND PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


merely to insist that each distributor 
meet his quota every month. The dis- 
tributor isn’t going to keep on ordering 
items if he doesn’t dispose of them. 
In such case, the problem, obviously, 
is to learn why he is not as successful 
as anticipated with a given line and try 
to correct the difficulty. The field man- 
ager confers with him concerning all 
phases of his business. Perhaps he 
needs a better inventory system, a spe- 
cialty salesman or two, better coverage 
of his territory, better knowledge of 
the line or lines on which he is weak, 
some local advertising, and so on. 

“The field manager works patiently 
with him. Meanwhile, the field man- 
ager confers with his branch manager 
on the matter and together they con- 
sider all known facts concerning it, in- 
cluding competition, personnel, condi- 
tions, and effort on the line. They 
make their plans well in advance and 
avoid hasty decisions. The field man- 
ager is not permitted to make changes 
without having conferred with his 
branch manager and secured the latter's 
approval, and the branch manager, in 
turn, consults with the central office. 

“We have three regional sales man- 
agers who spend about 75% of their 
time in the field, conferring with 
branch managers and field managers 
on similar problems, and I spend about 
half my time in the field. 


Casino, Esquire Room 


W. 0. SEELBACH 


Managing Director 


COMFORT at Book’ Value 


THE WAY we look after your needs at 
Detroit's Book-Cadillac is something to 
write home about! Yet these extra attentions 
are part of regular Book policy. We'll see 
to it that you get an airy, attractive out- 
side room for as little as $3.30. During 
lighter moments, try cocktails mixed the 
way you like them at the Motor Bar, Book 


, or Cafe Cadillac. 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


1200 Rooms—Minimum Rate $3.30 
Washington Blvd. at Michigan Avenue, Detroit 


=| W. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr. 


Resident Manager 


“The size of sales territories, 
zones, is determined largely by car : 
istration, with consideration given {o 
area. Field managers are expected to 
call on each principal account about 
once a month, although this varies ¢op- 
siderably. Thoroughly experienced 
men may plan their own itinerary and 
secure the approval of their branch 
manager; others may have their route 
pretty well mapped out for them. 

“One of the most helpful features 
of our sales control is what we call a 
spread sheet; an analysis of a field 
manager’s calls over a period of time 
—usually a quarter. Individual call 
reports are helpful, but unless sum- 
marized or analyzed in some way, they 
do not reveal how frequently the rep- 
resentative calls on some accounts and 
how infrequently on others. 


Analyzing Call Reports 


“Our field managers submit a call 
report with their weekly expense ac- 
count, thus furnishing a list of their 
calls for the week. The branch man- 
ager compiles a quarterly analysis of 
such calls: A typed form, listing ac- 
counts and indicating calls by a symbol. 
It shows at a glance whether the rep- 
resentative is calling regularly on any 
given account. A moment's study will 
reveal, perhaps, that he called on cer- 
tain accounts every trip, and only once 
or twice on others. Now, that may 
be quite all right; perhaps there was 
no reason to call on certain small, 
rather inactive accounts more often. 
But it is important that the branch 
manager know how much attention is 
being given each account. 

“He may begin to suspect that one 
field manager likes certain distributors 
personally, hence he calls on them fre- 
quently; that he doesn’t like others, 
hence he calls on them infrequently. 
Or perhaps the representative is spend- 
ing 75% of his time in one or two 
towns and neglecting the remainder 
of his territory; that he works only 
four days a week; or that he spends 
80% of his time in his automobile, 
just covering a lot of territory and 
accomplishing little. i 

“Whatever the case may be, it 1s 
essential to good sales control that the 
sales executives have such a broad per- 
spective of their representatives’ ac- 
tivities. 

“Our control system is by no means 
a new one; it has been a gradual de- 
velopment over a period of many years 
and has been changed from time to 
time to meet new conditions or to take 
advantage of additional experience. It 
ties in very closely with our inventory 
control, which is essential because of 
the large number of items we dis- 
tribute.” 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Henry Deane Wolfe, director of re- 
search, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 
has just issued a comprehensive report of 
an independent survey made under his di- 
rection last June on brand consciousness 
and brand usage tn Northeastern Ohio. 
Urban and rural housewives in the middle 
income group were interviewed by direct 
personal inquiry. The questions, based on 
14 household products that are consistently 
backed by newspaper, magazine and radio 
advertising, were aimed at weighing such 
factors as advertising, dealer advice, recom- 
mendation of friends and the inherent ap- 
peals of the products themselves in their 
influence on sales. Some of the questions, 
for example, checked the effectiveness of 
advertising in creating in consumers’ minds 
associations between slogans and brands and 
between radio program and_ sponsoring 
products. The technic employed is ex- 
plained in detail and compared with other 
methods of research. The results of the 
survey are presented in a series of tables 
with adequate but not too lengthy comment 
developing to their full significance find- 
ings that are only implicit in the columns 
of figures. The report covers 77 mimeo- 
graphed pages serviceably bound in colored 
catalog cover stock. For copies, which are 
available at 50 cents plus postage, address 
Doctor H. D. Wolfe, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Boom Town ... or Towns?: This 
little 12-page book, attractively bound in 
hard covers, is an imaginary conference 
between an advertising agency account ex- 
ecutive and the officers of a food company 
who have gone into a huddle over the 
latters’ advertising schedule. The agency's 
proposal to concentrate in markets most 
favorably affected by war orders is readily 
endorsed by all present except the vice- 
president, who objects that the research 
department's figures don’t tell the whole 
story. Without discounting the importance 
of large war-work centers, he calls atten- 
tion to the upward impact of sub-contract- 
ing on employment and payrolls in small 
towns. He argues that their advertising 
should reach not only a “relatively small 
number of large cities’ but a “big number 


of small towns” and wins approval of a 
schedule better suited to that end. For 
copies, write to Charles Lamade, Grit, 


Willia sport, Pa. 


“How to Build Tomorrow’s Business”: 
This first issue for 1942 in the Strathmore 
New Business Series can prove an ingenious 
silent helper to sales and advertising per- 
sonnel charged with the creation and pro- 
duction of advertising literature. It is de- 
signed primarily for companies that are 
partly or wholly on wartime production 
and have little or nothing to sell their 
regular customers and prospects. They 
have an advertising job to do, but one en- 
tirely different from the past. Just the size 
of a file folder, with the edges of the pages 
die-cut and indexed, it contains ‘new ways 
to tell a story that never needed telling 
more than now’’—samples of letters to- 
gether with miniature dummies, in color 
effects, of booklets, house organs, speeches, 
statements, reports and the like. Write to 
Cy Norton, Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass. 


: 2 8 
“First Thing in the Morning . . . Last 
Thing at Night”: In this elaborately 


printed folder Station WCCO offers slide- 
rule evidence to refute a stubborn miscon- 
ception that has hung on since the early 
days of radio, when listening time was 
evaluated more or less by rule-of-thumb 
measures. Early morning hours, late eve- 
ning hours and Saturday morning hours 
have long been tabbed with the misleading 
label ‘‘marginal time,” but WCCO's third 
extensive study of listening habits in these 
hours in the Twin Cities and the North- 
west demonstrates that they are valuable 
“times’’ for advertisers. For copies, write 
Sam H. Kaufman, WCCO, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
 c* © 


“Reach . and Serve . . . and Sell 
18,000,000 Women with $17,000,000,000 in 
Their Purses”: One place among many 
where America’s war planning may be seen 
crystallizing into results is in the mounting 
emphasis on nutrition in various quarters 
and in the responsive, almost clamorous, 
inquisitiveness of housewives seeking facts 
and information by which they can pre- 
measure the health-building efficacy of 
meals. This brochure explains how the 
spreading interest in nutrition is being 
utilized as an approach to housewives in 
10 vital markets—in New England, North- 
eastern New York, metropolitan New York, 
and in the market areas of Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Fort 
Wayne, Denver and San Francisco. This 
is being accomplished through women’s 
service radio programs, which have been 
individually planned to meet the require- 
ments of women in the particular territories 
and on which more and more time is being 
devoted daily to a discussion of some phase 
of nutrition, Each of these groups of 
women buyers is treated separately, in its 
own section, which includes a map of the 
trading area, hints on buying habits and 
statistical data on retail sales and outlets as 
well as on women in radio homes and radio 
families. The figures are presented in rela- 
tion to both primary and secondary areas. 
Tied in with each market story is a brief 
history of the special service program for 
that group of women. For copies, write: 
W. C. Roux, National Broadcasting Co., 


SEATTLE ' 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
’ FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


New York, N. Y. 


KIRO THE FRIENDLY STATION 


50,000 watts ’ CBS 


12th Annua! 
Southwestern 
Sales Managers 
Conference 


TIME: Friday, May 8, 1942. One day 
devoted entirely io work—no play. 


PLACE: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


THEME: "Work and Win''—based on 
sales managers’ o!d adage: "Selling 
and sales management are 90°, 
work and 10%, inspiration." 


SPONSOR: Dallas Saies Managers 
Club. 


All you sales managers who can, come 
and get some of that “10% 


tion’! 


inspira- 


GEM 


OF THE 


GULF COAST 


. ST 10 MINUTES FROM BILOXS 
Championship sporting golf course. 
Most delicious meals of the Gulf 
Coast. Fishing, boating, hotel dock. 
Luxurious unique surroundings 
American or European. Ideal 
winter and summer resort. Write. 
Gulf Hills Hotel,Ocean Springs, Miss. 


THE GULF HILLS 


Bungalow Hotels 


ANIMATE YOUR STATISTICS 


The Pictographs designed by the Chartmakers, Inc., and 
featured in Sales Management show how effective 
statistics become when treated pictorially. The huge 
popularity of the S. M. Pictographs is proof that statistics 
treated graphically by the Chartmakers, Inc. capture new 
life and hold the casual reader's attention. Get that same 
reader acceptance for your charts by calling PL 8-0450. 


THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. Lt Mi 


ST.LOUIS 
ROOMS $3.00 up 


AST COAST VERSUS WEST COAST: On a recent 

transcontinental trip we tried to appraise the atti- 

tudes of business men and the public toward wartime 
business on the one hand and peacetime activity on the 
other. Easterners believe only they realize the full import 
of the war. Pacific Coasters think the East trails them, Both 
East and West Coasters feel the great mid-country lags 
behind in its war spirit and activity. Mid-westerners deny 
such comparison, claiming on the contrary they are the 
real advance guard. To us it looks as though the entire 
country is in much the same state, meaning that all-out war 
effort and all-out war attitude now both run in substantially 
high gear throughout the land. 

Almost everybody—men, women and children, whether 
physically fit or not—wants to do his individual “'pitch- 
ing,” either in uniform or in “‘civies,” whichever the 
country prefers. Laggards, slackers and draft dodgers 
form a relatively thin line. Unfortunately, however, con- 
siderable confusion obtains because (1) Washington 
changes so many things on an overnight basis; (2) in 
their effort to speed up progress, government leaders wax 
vigorously critical of business men, labor, farmers and the 
public, and (3) in their effort to expedite more effective 
leadership, business men, workers and farmers wax equally 
critical of governmental leaders, be they in the Army, 
Navy or civilian branches. Press and radio commentators 
join this push for more and faster action. 

Naturally, all this produces considerable by way of 
confusion, hurt feelings, antagonisms and delays, as well 
as some exposés. Withal we seem to be moving forward 
quite speedily, and it may well be that democracy at work, 
in wartimes, requires a lot of time to attain its real stride. 

However, it does appear that criticism on all sides should 
become as affirmatively constructive as possible and that 
the thinking and attitude of the whole nation should con- 
centrate on how we can cooperate with one another in the 
solution of our one BIG problem rather than on our 
normal peacetime effort to outdo one another. Meanwhile, 
too, except for enemy agents, fifth columnists and the like, 
it seems out of order to question one another's patriotism 
or willingness “to pitch” for the common cause—because 
from coast to coast the spirit stands wholly willing even 
though the body still needs intelligent guidance in many 
directions. 
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HE CURSE OF INDECISION: It sounds banal 

to say this war will be won by intelligence. But 

it may be more realistic although still trite to remark 
it will be won by that side which is quickest and most 
thorough in the application of intelligence. Yet very 
possibly we must concentrate on principles which sound 
trite in order to keep on a specific course that promises 
success. 

When it comes to making decisions and getting direct 
line action, the dictator systems of our enemies leave little 
to be desired. While any such system clashes terrifically 
with the normal American way of life, it looks as if, like 
it Or not, we must adopt for war purposes, some similar 
method which will decrease the price we are now paying 
for indecision and delay. 

We suffer greatly from what can be called the curse 
of indecision. These very delays and indecisions become 
at once unpatriotic and unholy. We must apply intelli- 
gence with imperatively needed speed and thoroughness. 
Delay and indecisions arising from essentially political 
considerations must be thrown out the window during the 
war Crisis, just as we toughly cast out luxuries, conveniences, 
social pleasures, freedoms and leisures. 

If intelligence tells us inflation constitutes our greatest 
threat, we cannot delay taking full measures to prevent 
inflation by catering to any groups or factions. Even if 
big ships are more efficient for shipping men and mate- 
rials in peacetimes, we cannot stick to them in wartimes if 
they present targets which spell their rapid demise. If 
intelligence says we must move quickly to do much of our 
shipping via small coastwise craft, submarines and aif 
transports, we must immediately launch colossal new pro- 
grams under such revolutionary headings, 

If youth can best be educated to airmindedness in the 
early teens, we must not wait for the schooling side until 
the late teens, when actual flying must begin . . . for this 
most modern of wars seems destined to be won or lost 
primarily in the air by men of twenty-two and under. If 
overall ceilings on prices and wages must be had sooner 
or later, why salve anybody by delaying? 

Of course, no effort is being made here to plan or pro- 
mote specific points in a program—only to stress the point 
that success or failure in this war depends upon the SPEED 
with which intelligent decisions become effective. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


2 Bah 


